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Under  the  conviction  that  instruction  at  the 
bed-side  of  the  patient  is  essential  to  the  young 
practitioner,  the  Frofessoi  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo,  during  its  last  session,  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  every  member  of  the 
Faculty,  undertook  to  supply  the  graduating  class 
with  this  additional  means  of  improvement.  In 
entering  upon  the  execut  on  of  this  design  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  exercise  the  utmost  circumspection 
in  avoiding  every  thing  which  would  unnecessarily 
excite  public  prejudice.  Not  only  were  strict  de¬ 
corum  and  propriety  of  conduct  insisted  upon  and 
observed,  but  the  members  of  the  class  were 
enjoined  to  maintain  the  most  profound  silence  on 
the  subject  in  their  intercourse  with  the  citizens. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  the  matter  until  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  class,  tfie  reply  of  the  professor  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  and  a  few  accompany¬ 
ing  editoral  remarks  appeared,  [see  Appendix  A.] 
early  in  February  last,  in  the  Medical  Journal,  a 
suitable  medium  for  Medical  News,  being  read  al¬ 
most  exclusively  by  Medical  Men.  The  article  in 
the  Commercial  Advertiser,  on  the  l9th,  [-ee 
Appendix  B.]  of  the  same  mouth,  was  written  by 
the  able  Editor  ofthat  print,  in  the  hope  of  allaying 
the  then  existing  excitement.  The  only  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  or 
any  of  its  members,  except  in  the  Medical  Journal 
previous  to  this  time,  was  a  series  of  resolutions 
[see  Appendix  C.  ]  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
the  transaction,  and  as-uring  the  public  that  it  was 
not  without  precedent,  and  was  undertaken  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  students  in  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  thereby  the  interests  of 
Medical  Science  and  of  humanity. 

That  it  should  have  become  necessary  to  ob¬ 
trude  a  subject  of  so  much  delicacy  before  the 
public  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  ’But  the  various 
publications  in  the  religious  and  secular  Journals, 
the  anonymous  handbills  which  were  scattered 
through  the  city,  and  the  still  more  exaggerated 
reports  which  were  currently  circulated,  seemed 
to  render  it  highly  proper  that,  since  the  public 
were  compelled  to  hear  and  judge  in  the  matter, 
they  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  as 
they  transpired,  and  some  of  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  its  adoption  adduced.  In  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end  in  the  most  authoritative  manner,  it 
was  obviously  desirable  that  those  whose  testi¬ 


mony  was  relied  on  to  establish  the  history  of  tho 
case,  should  be  placed  under  the  obligations  of  an 
oath,  and  confronted  by  those  who  contended  for 
a  different  state  of  facts,  thus  giving  full  opportur 
nity  to  elicit  the  truth.  The  better  to  secure  this 
end  and  .spread  out  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  tyhieh 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  prosecution  in  so 
far  as  the  coniplainant  was  concerned,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Jesse  Walker,  Esqr,,  and  Mr.  f’rederick  T. 
Parsons,  stenographic  reporter,  were  secured, 
and  they  were  charged  to  supp'y  a  complete  and 
impartial  report  of  the  trial.  The  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  was  thrown  upon  them,  and  they  have  given 
the  testimony  of  each  witness  without  any  abridge¬ 
ment. 

The  opening  of  Mr.  Austin  for  the  people,  and 
Mr.  Putnam  for  the  defence  ;  an  abstract  of  the 
Hon.  H.  K.  Smith’s  argument  for  the  prosecntion  { 
and  the  charge  of  Judge  Mullett,  are  also  ii>- 
cluded.  The  several  documents  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  trial  are  addf  d  in  the  Appendix,  all  of 
which  are  submitted  without  comment.  Believing 
that  this  is  one  of  those  questions  the  merits  of 
which  medical  men  can  best  appreciate,  and  thO;, 
Medical  Journals  are  the  best  expositors  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  sentiment  of  the  profession,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  add  extracis  from  those  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  various  sections  of  this  country.  Nearly 
all  have  expressed  themselves  upon  the  subject, 
and  all'  the  Editorial  articles  which  have  come  to 
hand  are  inserted  either  in  part  or  entire,  omitting 
nothing  which  is  adverse  to  Demonstrative  Mitt 
wifery. 

The  object  of  this  publication  is  to  submit  the 
whole  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  reflecting 
and  impartial  reader,  under  the  confident  beliw 
that  at  least  justice  will  be  done  to  the  motives 
which  prompted  the  introduction  of  a  clinical  de¬ 
monstration  in  connection  with  instruction  in 
midwifery,  in  the  University  of  Buffalo  ;  and  that 
even  if  there  should  exist  some  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  respecting  the  importance  or  expediency  of 
this  method  of  teaching,  few  wid  be  found  whoi,. 
with  a  proper  understanding  of  the  facts,  will  b« 
willing  to  stigmatize  it  as  ‘‘'  wholly  unnecessai*y, 
and  grossly  offensive,  alike, to  morality  and  com-' 
mon  decency.”  [See  letter  of  seventeen  physi- 
cians,  addressed  to  Austin, jPliut,  Editor,  &c.] 

J.  P.  W. 
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FIRST  DAY. 


Monday,  June  24,  1850. 
The  defendant  was  indicted  for  a  libel,  by  pub¬ 
lishing^  an  article  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  on  the 
27ih  of  February  last,  reflecting  severely  upon 
what  has  been  termed  “  Demonstrative  Mid¬ 
wifery,”  which  look  place  at  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  during  the  last 
winter. 

The  following  Jurors  were  empaneled  and 
sworn  : 

Josiah  B.  Woodward, 

Hugh  Bunting, 

Andrew  Varney, 

Henry  Myers, 

Isaac  Nichols, 

Francis  L.  Night, 

Counsel  for  the  Peonle,  Benjamin  H.  Austin, 
Esq.,  and  Hon.  Henry  K.  Smith. 

Counsel  for  Defendant,  Henry  W.  Rogers, 
Esq.,  Hon.  N.  K.  Hall,  Esq.,  and  James  O. 
Putnam,  Esq. 

Benjamin  H.  Austin,  Esq.,  District  Attorney, 
opened  the  case  for  the  People  as  follows  : 


Philip  Dorsheimer, 
Alvah  Hamilton, 
George  N  Huntley, 
Frederick  Smith, 
Emanuel  D.  Miller, 
Ahirnah  C.  Draper. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  : 

The  indictment  in  this  case  charges  against  the 
defendant  the  publication  of  a  libelous  article  in 
one  of  Ihe  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The 
article  alluded  to,  professes  to  give  an  account  of 
a  transaction  which  occurred  at  the  Buffalo  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  and  is  entitled  “  Demonstrative  Mid¬ 
wifery.” 

The  article  charges,  that  an  attempt  was  made 
at  the  College,  by  the  exhibition  and  public  expo¬ 


sure  of  a  poor  suffering  woman  in  labor,  to  de* 
monsttate  before  n  class  of  students  some  of  the 
principles  relative  to  that  important  department  of 
medical  science.  The  article  also  charges  that 
this  mode  of  teaching  is  an  innovation  upon  long 
established  usage,  is  new  and  unnecessary,  and 
that  it  is  grossly  indecent  and  immoral. 

Whether  the  matters  contained  in  the  libelous 
article  are  true,  and  were  published  with  good 
motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  remains  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  prove. 

This  supposed  new  method  of  teaching  has, 
might  have  been  expected,  encountered  opposition, 
from  a  small  party  of  physicians,  of  Buffalo, 
hitherto  respectable. 

That  there  should  be  such  opposition  is  not  at 
all  surprising  to  any  one  who  will  take  a  retro¬ 
spective  view  of  ihe  past.  The  history  of  past  agesv 
and  our  own  experience,  abundantly  teach  that 
all  new  discoveries,  inventions  and  improvements, 
whether  in  science  or  in  art,  are  sure  to  encounter 
oppo^ition  upon  their  first  introduction. 

History  informs  us  that  in  the  year  1721,  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  small  pox  pre¬ 
vailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  carrying  terror  and 
confusion  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
and  the  surrounding  country.  Doctor  Boylston 
introduced  the  principle  of  ameliorating  that  loath¬ 
some  disease  by  inoculation,  and,  in  company  with 
Cotton  Mather,  endeavored  to  induce  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  Boston  to  co-operate  with  him  in  this  liew 
method  of  mitigating  the  virulence  of  this  fatal 
disease. 

The  physicians  not  only  refused  their  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  so  novel  and  bold  an  experiment,  but  con¬ 
demned  and  publicly  denounced  it  as  introductory 
of  the  plague,  and  united  in  opposition  to  this 
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benevolent  effort  to  relieve  suffering  hurrifanily. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  physicians  of  Boston, 
Doctors  Douglass  and  Dalhonde  taking  the  lead, 
the  inhabitants  became  enraged  and  were  excited 
to  commit  atrocious  acts  of  violence,  from  which 
they  were  prevented  only  by  their  inability  to 
discover  his  place  of  concealment.  They  petroled 
the  town  in  parties  with  halters  in  hand,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  hang  Dr.  Boylston  on  the  nearest  tree. 
He  was  hunted  like  the  beast  of  the  forest,  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  concealment  in  a 
private  apartment  of  his  own  house,  nor  was  this 
feeling  of  hostility  confined  to  him  ;  it  extended  to 
his  family. 

He  invited  all  the  physicians  of  Boston  to  visit 
his  patients  and  judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits 
of  his  practice.  In  reply  to  this  innovation,  he 
received  nothingbut  insults  and  threats  of  violence. 
Why  was  all  this  obloquy  and  reproach  heaped 
upon  Doctor  Boylston  ? 

It  was  but  the  fortune  experienced  through  all 
ages  of  the  world  by  those  who  have  attempted  to 
innovate  upon  long  established  usage  in  the  cause 
of  public  improvement;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  opposi¬ 
tion,  Doctor  Boylston  triumphed,  and  the  results 
of  his  practice  showed  a  reduction  in  the  loss  of 
human  life  of  from  one  in  six  to  one  in  jifty. 

In  1620,  Doctor  William  Harvey,  ot  London, 
announced  to  the  world  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  He  was  denounced  as 
an  innovator,  and  so  strong  was  the  opposition  to 
this  new'  doctrine  that  not  a  single  physician  over 
40  years  of  age,  who  lived  at  that  time,  admitted 
the  truth  of  the  discovery  ;  yet  Doctor  Harvey  soon 
triumphed,  and  his  new  theory  was  universally 
admitted.  In  the  year  1799,  the  glorious  discovery 
of  the  vaccine  disease,  which  rendered  the  human 
system  unsusceptible  of  the  small  pox,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Doctor  Edward  Jeqner,  a  celebrated 
English  physician.  This  w'as  also  treated  as  an 
innovation  and  a  chimera.  All  intdligent  people 
now  acknowdedge  the  utility,  and  have  experienced 
the  benefit,  of  this  valuable  discovery. 

Less  than  three  centuries  ago  the  practice  of 
Midwifery  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  wo¬ 
men,  who,  when  they  had  exhausted  their  limited 
stock  of  medical  skill,  invoked  the  saints,  and 
hung  images  and  relics  about  the  woman  in  labor. 
At  this  period,  the  practice  of  Midwifery  was  so 
exclusively  in  the  hands  <tf  women,  that  it  would 
have  been  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  engage  in  it. 
In  the  16th  century,  in  Hambu  rg,  (Holland,) 
Doctor  Veitis,  for  attending  a  woman  in  labor, 
was  condemned  to  the  flames.  Such  an  under¬ 
taking  by  a  man  was  considered  an  abominable 
attempt  on  the  virtue  and  honor  of  the  female  sex. 
And  he  who  ventured  upon  this  practice  w'as  treated 
as  a  magician. 

In  1754,  the  practice  of  Midwifery,  by  men, 
was  introduced  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  by  D  'Ct. 
James  Lloyd,  and  two  years  later  by  Doct.  Wm. 
Bhippen,  in  Philadelphia.  These  men,  too,  were 
branded  as  innovators,  and  their  practice  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  immoral  arrd  licentious. 
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Doctor  Shippen  in  the  j’ear  1762,  established  a 
school  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  first  effort  to 
educate  men  to  practice  that  difficult  art  was  made. 
In  that  effort,  but  ten  students  were  found  bold 
enough  to  encourage  the  school.  Statistics  show 
that  in  that  city  now  more  than  1000  students 
annually  receive  instruction  in  this  important  de- 
par' ment  of  medical  science. 

In  this  country  all  know  that  the  practice  of  that 
delicate  art,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  male  sex, 
and  few,  men  or  women,  can  now  be  found  so 
stupid,  as  not  to  see,  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  confiding  this  branch  of  .medical 
practice  to  well  educated  and  experienced  hands. 

Still  later,  in  the  19th  century,  this  same  hos¬ 
tility  to  progression  and  improvement  continues. 
Opposition  not  less  violent  was  wiihin  a  few  years 
manifested  against  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  an 
instrument  by  which  the  internal  organs  of  the 
human  chest  may  be  examined.  This  instrument 
is  now  in  universal  use  ;  no  respectable  physician 
dares  at  this  day  to  be  without  it. 

And  still  later,  within  the  last  twelve  years,  a 
similar  spirit  of  hostiliiy  was  manifested  to  the 
introduction  of  the  speculum,  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  internal  genital 
organs  of  the  female  sex,  the  use  of  which  within 
this  short  period  was  denounced  as  “grossly  offen¬ 
sive,  alike  to  morality  and  common  decency,”  and 
entirely  useless.  This  instrument  is  now  in  gene¬ 
ral  use  by  all  respectable  physicians. 

Teaching  by  the  side  of  the  sick-bed  is  now 
generally  practised,  and  considered  important  and 
necessary  in  all  the  departments  of  medical  sci¬ 
ence.  The  drones  in  the  profession  opposed 
this  al'O. 

Clinical  instruction,  in  any  form,  is  of  modern 
date,  and  its  first  introduction  into  colleges  has 
been  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  but  so  general 
has  it  now  become,  that,  in  the  month  of  April 
last,  in  this  city,  some  of  our  most  respectable 
physicians.  Doctors  Sprague,  Burwell,  Hamilton, 
and  others,  in  the  presence  of  about  twenty  male 
p^^rsons,  students  and  others,  from  17  to  50  years 
of  age,  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  so  far  as  I  know,  performed  an  operation 
for  stone  in  the  bladder  on  a  female  of  the  age  of 
22  years  ;  all  were  present  in  the  room,  and  the 
female  was  naked  from  her  navel  to  her  kuee.s 
during  the  whole  operation,  which  occupied  over 
an  hour.  All  this  was  right  and  proper  ;  nobody 
complained,  nor  do  I  complain.  Yet,  I  am  unable 
to  perceive  how  these  same  Doctors  can  consist¬ 
ently  approve  the  practice  in  this  case,  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  the  transaction  at  the  college  up 
to  execration.  In  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  libelous  article 
in  question  was  written  and  published  by  the 
defendant. 

I  know  of  no  defence  that  can  be  made  except 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  Constitution  of  this 
State,  which  requires  the  defendant  to  prove  that 
the  libelous  aiticle  is  true,  and  that  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends. 
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The  libeloas  article  was  firsf 
Dailj'  Courier  of  this  city,  and  1 
prove  that  after  the  type  had  been 
defendant  went  to  the  printing  otRce  and  procured 
the  article  to  be  set  up  and  reprinted  in  the  Weekly 
Courier,  and  circulated  through  the  country. 

The  article  charges  against  the  Professor  of  Ob¬ 
stetrics  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  College,  the  com¬ 
mission  of  acts  of  outrage  against  the  rights  of  the 
community — against  decency  and  propriety. 

When  we  shall  have  proved  these  things,  it  is 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  on  the  part  of  the 
People,  unless  something  shall  be  offered  by  way 
of  defence. 

In  the  trial  of  this  indictment,  there  will  be  no 
complicated  questions  of  law,  or  of  fact ;  all  will 
be  plain.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  this 
trial  closes,  you.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  will  be 
fully  convinced,  not  only  from  the  proof  on  the 
part  of  the  People,  but  from  all  the  proof  in  the 
case,  that  the  article  is  grossly  libelous,  and  that 
no  defence  whatever  can  be  sustained.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  has  made  you  the  judges  of  the  law  and 
of  the  fact. 

The  District  Attorney  called  W.  A.  Seaver,  who 
being  sworn,  says — I  reside  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
I  am  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Weekly  Cou¬ 
rier,  and  was  on  27th  February  last.  (Copy  of 
paper  of  that  date  is  shown  to  witness.)  Witness 
says — it  was  published  at  my  office — 1  don’t  know 
whether  I  was  at  home  or  not — three  articles  were 
published  ou  that  subject.  When  the  first  was 
published,  I  was  not  at  home — was  at  home  on 
Wednesday  27th,  and  think  I  was  at  home  on  the 
Sunday  previous  to  that  date.  All  matter  that  is 
published  in  the  Daily  is  usually  published  in  the 
Weekly — that  article  had  been  published  in  the 
Daily,  and  the  type  was  distributed — the  Daily 
paper  was  exhausted  by  calls  for  papers — Dr. 
Loomis  came  to  the  office  for  a  paper  containing 
the  article — I  told  him  we  had  none  left — he  said 
he  would  like  to  get  some,  or  something  to  that 
effect — I  told  him  that  the  types  were  distributed, 
but  if  he  chose  to  buy  papers  enough  to  pay  for 
setting  up,  I  would  print  it  again — he  said  he 
would  take  25,  50,  or  100 — don’t  remember  which 
— we  set  up  the  type  again,  and  printed  that 
number  and  some  others  in  addition — can’t  say 
whether  it  was  worked  off  in  the  whole  edition — 
I  think  It  was — I  don’t  know  that  defendant  came 
for  the  papers — they  were  taken  from  the  office — 
my  impression  is  that  Dr.  Loomis  paid  for  them — 
can’t  say  certainly. 

George  Lapsley,  called  and  sworn,  says — I  am 
the  Foreman  of  the  Courier  office,  and  was  in 
February  last — 1  know  Dr.  Loomis — he  came 
there  to  get  some  printing  done — he  came  there 
about  8  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  February  25th — 
I  was  up  stairs — was  called  down  by  the  pipe — 
Mr.  Seaver  cut  the  article  referred  to  out  of  the 
Daily  and  gave  it  to  me  to  publish — Dr.  Loomis 
said  he  wanted  50  copies — I  think  t)r.  Barnes  was 
there  and  said  he  would  take  50  copies  more — 
Doct.  Loomis  said  he  would  pay  $1,  and  hanaed 
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lat  night  before  he  left  the  office 
into  the  whol  i  Weekly  editioi»~- 
distiibuted  with  this  article  in  ifc— 
whole  edition  about  800. 

Cross  Examined — Don’t  know  whether  Doctor 
Loomis  took  the  papers  away  or  not — -didn’t  see 
him  again  that  night. 

[The  article  signed  “L,”  was  here  read.  See 
Appendix  E.] 

Dr.  Austin  Flint,  called  and  sworn^  says — lam 
a  practising  physician — I  am  Professor  of  Theo^ 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Buffalo  Medical 
College — I  know  Doctor  James  P.  White — Dodl. 
White  is  connected  with  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and  had  been  prior 
to  Februa'y  last — he  is  a  practising  physician  In 
the  city — Dr.  White  is  the  only  one  who  has  been 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  since  the  organization  of 
the  College,  down  to  the  present  time. 

Cross  Examined — I  am  Editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Medical  Journal.  (The  February  number,  1850, 
is  here  shown  ;)  the  letter  on  pp.  565-6,  addressed 
by  Dr.  White  to  certain  students,  was  written  by 
Dr.  White.  [See  Appendix  A.] 

James  O.  Putnam,  sworn,  says — I  don’t  know 
but  I  am  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo — don’t 
know  that  1  have  been  superseded— Hiram  A. 
Tucker,  late  of  this  city,  was  my  predecessop — 
(the  book  containing  the  Records  of  the  Council 
is  here  shown  to  witness) — that  is  his  writing 

Appointment  of  Dr.  white  to  the  office  ofPn>- 
fessor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  was  here  read  from  the  book. 

The  People  rest. 

J.  O.  Putnam,  Esq.,  opened  for  the  defence, 
substantially  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  : 

You  are  empanelled  to  trj'  an  issue  of.  In  some 
respects,  an  extraordinary  character.  It  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  its  circumstances,  and  in  the  relations 
of  the  parties  concerned.  Dr.  Loomis,  who  Is  one 
of  our  most  respected  citizens,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  his  able  profession  in  this  city, 
stands  arraigned  before  you,  not  for  an  ordinarjr 
crime  against  property,  not  for  having  written  or 
published  a  libel,  charging  penal  offences  againsl 
the  proserulor,  not,  so  far  as  the  proof  is  concern¬ 
ed,  of  having  written  a  line  of  reproach  or  ani¬ 
madversion  upon  any  body.  So  far  as  the  proof 
is  concerned,  he  stands  charged  with  a  mere 
technical  libel,  if  it  be  a  libel  at  all. 

It  is  just  such  a  libel  and  publictation  as  either 
of  you  or  1  might  have  been  guilty  of,  had  either 
of  us  having  heard  of  the  publication  of  such  an 
article  ill  the  Courier,  and  sharing  the  publte 
curiosity  to  learn  all  that  was  said  about  the  exhiffi- 
tion  at  the  College,  called  at  the  Courier  Office, 
and  paid  for  a  single  copy.  F or  although  he  paiB 
the  price  of  fifty,  it  was  to  secure  this  single  copy, 
as  the  edition  had  been  exhausted. 

This  article  complained  of,  we  shall  show  you. 
Dr.  Loomis  never  wrote,  and  that  he  was  utierfy 
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ignorant  of  its  existence,  until  it  had  been  thrown 
broad-cast,  all  over  the  cit)',  in  the  daily  edition  of 
the  Courier. 

So  that  we  shall  insist,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
that,  even  admitting  all  to  be  true  that  Dr.  White 
claims  for  himself,  and  that  the  public  prosecutor 
claims  for  him  :  Admit  for  ttie argument,  that  Dr. 
While,  although  he  made  a  startling  innovation 
upon  the  practice  of  two  centuries  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  yet  that  he  in  fact  made  a  great  advance 
fn  science  ;  that  he  is,  what  the  public  prosecutor 
seems  to  cluim  him  to  be,  the  Hervey  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century — still  we  shall  insist,  that  the 
proof  shows  but  a  technical  libel,  and  shall  demon¬ 
strate  to  you  tl.at  our  act  was,  in  intent,  for  justifi¬ 
able  ends,  and  with  good  motives. 

I  deem  it  proper,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  to 
briefly  state  your  relations  to  this  cause. 

You  are  not  sitting  under  the  old  rule,  “the 
greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel.”  That 
rigid  rule  fell  with  the  Star  Chamber,  where  it 
originated.  And  yet  it  was  the  rule  in  this  State, 
until  the  year  1805. 

No  popular  right  was  ever  so  long  and  success¬ 
fully  resisted,  as  that  of  the  citizen,  to  he>  tried  by 
bis  peers,  on  informations  and  indictments  for 
Rbel.  Under  the  old  rule,  you  would  now  be  ready 
to  render  your  verdict  of  guilty,  guilty  of  the  'pub¬ 
lication vi'wh  the  truth  of  the  libel,  with  our 
intent  in  publishing,  you  would  have  had  nothing 
to  do.  You  find  the  paper  in  our  hand,  and  say 
we  published  it.  And  the  Court  determines  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  it  is  a  libel. 

This  right  of  juries  to  decide  upon  the  intent  of 
publishing,  and  of  the  accused  to  give  evidence  of 
the  truth,  has  been  one  of  the  great  battle  fields  of 
popular  liberty,  a  right  strongly  contested  by  the 
throne,  and  at  last  won,  only  through  the  action 
of  the  British  Parliament.  The  same  contest  was 
re-fought  in  this  State  in  1804,  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  The  People  against  Croswell,  in  which 
the  Star  Chamber  doctrine  was  sustained  by  our 
Supreme  Court,  and  practically  reversed  iu  1805 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature. 

This  act,  allowing  the  truth  to  be  given  m 
evidence  by  the  accused,  and  that  he  published 
with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  was 
aubsequently  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  and 
has  from  that  time  to  the  present  been  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State.  So  sacredly  is 
now  the  right  of  the  accused  in  cases  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  secured  against  power  and  oppression. 

Now,  gentlemen,  under  this  right,  we  shall  seek 
to  establish  that  this  “  libel  ”  is  substantially  true, 
that  the  publication  by  us  was  without  malice,  and 
for  justifiable  end'. 

The  District  Attorney  seemed  in  a  maze  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  we  intended  to  defend. 
I  will  relieve  his  anxieties  by  assuring  him  that 
we  do  intend  to  defend  this  libel. 

Now  what  are  the  main  facts  as  we  expect  to 
prove  them? 

Dr.  White,  the  prosecutor,  holds  the  chair  of 
the  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  in  the  Buffalo  Medical 


College  of  this  city,  an  institution  founded  by  the 
liberality  of  our  citizens,  and  fostered  by  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  State.  In  the  latter  part  of  January  last, 
it  was  currently  reported  in  all  circles  throughout 
the  city,  that  a  case  of  “  Demonstrative  Mid¬ 
wifery”  had  been  exhibited  by  the  Professor,  in 
the  College.  That  a  woman,  enciente,  had  been 
kept  within  its  walls  for  several  days  prior  to  her 
confinement;  that,  when  her  labor  came  on,  the 
graduating  class  of  students  were  invited  to  witness 
her  delivery  ;  that  her  person  was  exposed  to  the 
view  of  twenty  young  men,  contrary  to  any  mode 
of  teaching  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
shock  felt  by  this  public  at  so  startling,  so  gross, 
so  wanton  an  innovation  upon  professional  deli¬ 
cacy  and  public  decency  was  such  as  1  never  be¬ 
fore  witnessed  or  shared  since  my  sojourn  in  your 
city.  Dr.  White  himself,  in  his  letter  to  his  stu¬ 
dents,  spoke  of  this  transaction  as  an  innovation 
“  likely  to  be  opposed  by  popular  prejudice,”  and 
one  which,  without  their  co-operation,  “  could  not 
have  been  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  nor  the  hope  of  its  repetition  indulged-” 
This  matter,  as  I  remarked,  was  a  theme  of  public 
comment  and  rebuke. 

In  the  early  part  of  February,  the  Medical 
Journal  of  this  city  had  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Dr.  White,  and  strongly  commended  the  “inno¬ 
vation.”  But  all  the  comment  had  been  entirely 
abstained  from  by  the  secular  journals,  until  the 
18th  of  February,  when  some  friend  of  Dr.  White, 
some  brave  Ivanhoe,  entered  the  lists,  threw  down 
the  glove,  and  challenged  to  the  combat.  An 
article  appeared  in  that  day’s  Buffalo  Commercial 
Advertiser,  championing  Dr.  White’s  “innova¬ 
tion,’'  challenging  scrutiny,  and  claiming  it  as  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  modern  science.  The 
lance  offered  was  encountered,  and  a  sober,  mode¬ 
rate  article,  representing  the  sentiment  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  was  written  in  reply.  That  reply  is 
the  alledged  libel,  and  the  answer  to  which  is  the 
enginery  of  the  law. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Jur)%  all  that  Dr.  White 
insists  upon  may  be  true.  Perhaps  you,  and  I,  and 
our  forefathers,  have  all  come  into  the  world  iu  a 
wrong  way,  and  the  great  command  has  been  but 
half  fulfilled,  bet  ause  of  a  long  night  of  ignorance 
in  this  blanch  of  science.  Dr.  Y'hite  may  be,  for 
aught  I  know,  the  modern  Prometheus,  who  has 
brought  down  the  fire  from  the  gods,  with  which 
to  illumine  our  hitherto  darkness,  and  it  was  left 
for  him  to  successfully  over-ride  the  usages  ofages, 
and  the  prejudices  and  principles  rooted  and 
grounded  in  us  from  childhood  to  old  age  ;  yet  we 
shall  insist  here,  that  something  is  to  be  pardoned 
to  public  (irejudices,  we  shall  deny  his  right  to 
stretch  us  out  upon  his  Procrustean  bed,  and  hack 
off  our  limbs,  if  too  long,  or  stretch  them  out,  if  too 
short,  without  waiting  for  us  to  grow  up,  or  to 
grow  down,  to  his  “  innovating  position.”  He  hav¬ 
ing  thrown  the  glove  of  controversy  we  shall  insist 
on  our  right  to  take  it  up,  and  deny  that  all  dis¬ 
cussion  is  to  be  on  his  side.  He  had  had  his  Eu- 
logium — his  innovation,  its  panegyric.  And  we 
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had  a  right,  though  in  error,  as  to  its  merits  to  discuss 
it,  and  10  discuss  this  public  Professor.  But  we 
were  not  in  error.  The  exposure  of  this  woman 
in  labor,  we  shall  show,  substantially,  as  alleged. 
We  shall  sho'V  yon  that  it  was  not  only  a  startling 
and  bestial  innovation,  but  without  a  particle  of 
utility. 

To  the  stethescopical  examination  we  make  no 
objf'Ctions  ;  against  the  exposure  of  this  woman, 
whom  though  the  virtuous  angels  had  abaudoned, 
society  had  uut,  we  do  protest. 

And  we  expect  that  you  will  by  your  verdict 
vindicate  ihe  delicacy  of  the  sex,  the  honor  of  a 
liberal  profession,  the  moral  sense  of  the  public, 
and  the  just  freedom  of  the  press. 

Ge  .rge  Haskins,  sworn  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
fence,  says — I  wroie  the  article  in  the  Courier 
signed  ‘L.’  I  can’t  recollect  when  it  was  first  pub¬ 
lished — it  was  published  in  the  Daily  first — I  knew 
that  Dr.  Loomis  had  no  knowledge  of  the  article, 
for  no  person  had — I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  the 
compositors  didn’t  know  any  thing  about  ir.  It 
passed  from  me  to  the  compositors.  (Commercial 
Advertiser  of  Feb.  19th,  is  shown  witness — article 
“  Demonstrative  Midwifery,”  is  shown  lo  witness. 
[See  Appendix  B.  ]  The  article  in  the  Courier 
was  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  one  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser. 

Cross  Examined — Don’t  know  of  Dr.  L.’s  claim¬ 
ing  tiie  article  as  his. 

James  O.  Hrayman,  sworn,  says — I  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  Feb.  19, 
1850 — (paper  of  this  date  is  shown  him)  — this 
paper  was  issued  from  that  office  on  that  day.  I 
wrote  the  article  in  tiiis  paper  on  “  Demonstrative 
Midwifery.”  (Defendant  offers  to  show  that  the 
article  was  submitted,  before  publication,  to  Dr. 
W.,  and  tliat  he  approved  of  it  and  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  )  The  Court  'ejected  the  offer. 

D  fendani’s  Counsel  excepted  to  the  decision. 

Doct  Peter  B.  Brown  sv\  orn,  says  :  I  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Buffalo  Medic  d  College,  last  winter  or 
spiing.  I  attended  three  courses  of  Lectures  there 
— last  course  was  last  winter.  During  that  course 
there  was  presented  to  the  graduating  class  a  case 
of  natural  labor,  by  Prof.  Wh  te — I  was  present — 
I  went  there  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  ;  it  was  in  the  lower  room  adjoining 
the  room  occupied  by  the  Janitor,  as  a  kitchen.  I 
don’t  recollect  whom  1  found  there  when  I  got 
there — I  saw  Doct.  W.,  after  I  got  there — I  don’t 
recollect  how  many  students  were  there — don’t  re¬ 
collect  how  many  there  were  in  the  graduating 
class — there  were  about  twenty-eight — could  not 
say  what  proportion  of  them  were  there— it  would 
be  guess  woik — there  were  some  there  that  did 
not  graduate  there — some  physicians — there  were 
as  many  as  fifteen — might  have  been  twenty— 
they  didn’t  all  stay  that  came  there — some  went 
away — I  remained  there  some  six  or  seven,  or 
seven  ur  eight  lu  urs — somewhere  along  there,  and 
till  the  labor  was  through — it  was  not  day-light 
when  the  matter  was  finished.  The  woman, 


when  I  first  saw  he'',  was  on  a  bed  or  cot — I  was 
there  when  tlie  child  was  born — I  was  not  tiiere  a 
great  while,  next  before  the  child  was  born — I 
couldn’t  say  how  long  1  was  there  previous  to  the 
birth.  1  w'as  called  in — It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
guess-work — I  should  think  I  was  there  about 
half  an  hour  before  the  child  was  born — when  I 
went  in  last  time,  couldn’t  say  how  fir  labor  tiad 
progressed — I  saw  nothing  of  the  labor  till  the 
head  presented  externally.  The  woman  was 
Covered  till  that  ti  i  e — then  the  clothes  were  laid 
back — she  lay  on  her  left  side.  Her  “  nates’' 
were  expi  sed — her  legs  were  drawn  up — she  was 
exposed  from  the  small  of  her  back  half  or  two- 
thirds  the  way  to  the  knees.  She  lay  in  that  con¬ 
dition  till  the  child  was  born — don’t  recollect 
whether  the  clothes  were  turned  d  wn  before  the 
umbilical  cord  was  cut  or  not.  Can’t  tell  how 
long  she  was  in  that  condition — about  quanerof  an 
hour.  Head  of  the  patient  was  uncovered.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  she  was  exposed  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  were  present — they  were  all  students  and 
practitioners  of  medicine — might  have  ht^.en  fifteen 
or  twenty  students — this  was  the  first  exhibition  of 
the  kind  1  had  seen — her  genitals loere  not  exposed 
— don’t  know  whether  the  Professor  used  both 
hands  or  not — he  supported  the  perineum  with 
a  napkin  in  his  hand — he  grasped  the  child’s  head 
and  it  passed  out  between  his  hands — I  can’t  say 
whether  he  received  the  child  in  both  hands  or 
not — I  saw  the  child  on  its  passage  out. 

Cross  Examined. — The  room  was  lighted  with 
candles — there  was  more  than  one  candle.  When 
the  child  was  being  born,  I  was  standing  n^ar  the 
bed,  on  the  same  side  with  Dr.  White.  There 
was  no  talk,  unless  the  Woman  wanted  something. 
There  was  no  talk  among  the  students — there  was 
no  laughing  or  j.^sting.  1  saw  one  ^mile.  Dr. 
White  talked  about  the  labor,  and  to  the  patient, 
and  about  the  progress  of  the  labor,  for  the  pur- 
po  e  of  instructing  the  class — his  talk  had  no 
other  tendency  than  to  instruct  the  class.  Prof. 
White  enjoined  decorum  and  order.  The  house, 
as  I  said  before,  was  still 

I  didn’t  notice  how  much  I  could  see.  I 
was  watching  the  progress  of  the  labor.  I  saw 
the  child  emerging,  I  did’nt  look  to  see  her 
private  parts.  Saw  the  head  emerge  and  what 
surrounded  it,  except  what  was  covered  by  the 
napkin.  The  napkin  might  have  been  all  round, 
D  d  not  see  the  Symphisis  Pubis.  Her  back  was 
towards  most  of  th-  class — they  were  sluuding  all 
round.  The  nurse  was  most  of  the  time  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bed  to  Dr.  VV  hite.  I  think 
the  nurse  was  out  during  the  labor.  I  am  quite 
sure  she  was  not  in  all  the  time  till  the  delivery  of 
the  child  and  the  placenta.  1  saw  the  child  dress¬ 
ed.  It  was  carried  into  an  adjoining  room,  and 
washed  and  dressed.  1  never  attended  a  labor 
before.  I  have  since. 

[District  Attorney  proposed  to  show  how  the 
stethoscope  was  used  beiore  ihe  birth,  and  all  ihat 
took  place  during  ihe  clinique.  Objected  to  by 
defendant’s  Counsel,  on  the  ground  that  they  do 
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not  intend  to  justify  on  any  thing  except  the  ex¬ 
posure.] 

Objection  overruled. 

SECOND  DAY. 

Doct.  Peter  B.  Brown,  re-called  by  District 
Attorney,  says — I  was  25  years  old  last  September. 
I  am  now  a  practising  physician. 

Doct.  Geo.  A.  Hewson,  called  by  defendant — 
I  reside  at  Naples,  Ontario  Co.  lama  practi-ing 
physician.  1  attended  the  last  course  of  Lectures 
at  Buffalo  Medical  College.  I  was  present  at  the 
case  of  Demonstrative  Midwifery  that)  took  place 
at  the  College  last  winter.  Prof.  White  was  the 
Dem(  nstrator.  1  witnessed  the  labor  after  the 
child’s  head  protruded  from  the  os  externum  The 
woman  was  at  that  time  on  the  bed,  lying  on  her 
left  side  ;  her  back  towards  the  class.  Her  legs 
were  drawn  up  against  the  abdomen  somewhat. 
As  the  head  presented  externally,  her  clothes  were 
raised  up  somewhat.  Tlwi  head  was  exhibited — 
the  top  of  the  head  was  just  about  presenting  fair¬ 
ly.  I  saw  the  whole  process  from  that  time  of  the 
labor  and  delivery.  From  the  first  external  pre¬ 
sentation  till  delivery  it  was  from  2  to  5  minutes. 
I  saw  the  umbilical  cord  severed — saw  the  ligatures 
tied  previously. 

Cross  examined — When  I  attended  this  Clinique 
I  was  in  the  graduating  class.  During  the  time 
that  preceded  the  labor.  Prof.  White  explained  to 
th  e  class  the  manner  in  which  the  child  would  be 
presen  led.  It  was  a  presentation  we  do  not  often 
meet  with — the  face  of  the  child  was  anterior — the 
reverse  is  oftener  the  case.  From  the  knowledge 
I  have  from  the  books,  these  cases  are  as  one  to 
15  or  20.  The  scientific  name  of  thispre.sentation 
is,  the  occiput  t  >  the  right,  posteriorly.  Examina¬ 
tion  by  the  stethescope  had  been  made  by  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  to  (he  class.  Prof.  W.  stated  to  the  class 
that  this  would  be  the  manner  of  the  presentation. 
The  woman,  while  I  was  there,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  presentation,  was  entirely  covered.  When  the 
stethescope  examination  was  made,  thi  woman 
was  kept  covered.  The  examinaiion  was  made 
through  the  clothes.  I  don’t  recollect  of  seeing 
any  portion  of  her  person  up  to  the  time  of  the 
presentation.  Don’t  remember  whether  the  clothes 
were  put  over  the  woman  as  soon  as  the  head  was 
born  or  not.  They  were  put  over  her  as  soon  as 
the  child  was  born.  I  saw  the  entire  child  when 
taken  out.  I  think  the  woman  was  covered  when 
the  umbilical  cord  was  cut.  I  did  not  see  that  she 
was  uncovered,  except  when  the  child  was  born  — 
from  2  to  5  minutes.  Did’nt  see  any  of  the  front 
part  of  her  body.  As  ihe  clothes  were  raised,  I 
saw  something  in  the  form  of  flesh  and  bhiod  ; 
what  it  was  1  could’ntsay.  Prof.  White  dnlivered 
the  child — he  was  using  one  hand.  I  don’t  rec  1- 
lect  whether  one  or  both  hands  suppoited  the 
perineum.  He  had  a  napkin  in  his  hand.  The 
woman  was  covered  when  the  placenta  was  de¬ 
livered. 

The  room  was  in  the  basement  of  the  College, 
and  the  size  is  12  or  15  feet  by  18  feet.  They 


were  perfectly  quiet  in  the  room.  The  best  of 
order  was  preserved  in  the  room.  Don’t  recollect 
any  talking  except  between  Prof.  White  and  the 
nurse.  The  janitor’s  wife  was  there  and  acted  as 
nurse.  I  had  never  seen  a  case  of  labor  before. 
Have  been  in  practice  since.  Have  had  no  cases 
of  Midwifery  since.  My  age  is  24. 

Direct  Resumed — 1  mean  to  be  uaderstood,  that 
Prof.  White  predicted  the  presentation  of  the 
child  from  the  use  of  the  stethescope.  The 
stethescope  was  used  some  10  days  be'ore,  and 
from  listening  he  predicted  that  such  would  be  the 
presentation.  I  don’t  know  that  he  had  made  a 
manual  examination.  I  used  the  stethescope  10 
days  before.  Prof.  White  commenced  the  aus¬ 
cultation — the  class  then  heard,  one  at  a  time  I 
think  the  prediction  was  founded  on  the  position 
in  which  he  found  the  b'-ating  of  the  foetal  heart 
most  audible.  The  stethescope  was  not  used  just 
before  birth.  1  went  there  about  9  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  I  didn’t  see  the  woman  till  about  thirty 
minutes  before  birth.  Before  that  time  I  was  in 
the  janitor’s  room  and  up  stairs. 

[Defendant’s  Counsel  offers  to  prove  that  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  College,  the  students,  while 
waiting  to  be  called,  regaled  themselves  with 
beer  and  whiskey,  and  with  lascivious  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  that  some  of  them  insisted  they  had 
rather  assist  at  the  conception,  than  at  the  delivery, 
and  that  the  whole  thing  was  the  subject  of 
libidinous  jesting.] 

Offer  rejected  by  the  Court,  and  decision  ex¬ 
cepted  to  by  Defendant’s  Counsel. 

[The  Presiding  Judge  here  slated,  that  he 
wished  to  reconsider  his  decision  of  yesterdav, 
that  the  Defendant  could  not  show  that  the  article 
in  Corn’l  Advertiser,  on  Demonstrative  Midwifery, 
was  approved  by  Dr.  White,  before  publication, 
and  said  that  Defendant  might  now  prove  that 
fact.] 

James  O.  Brayman,  called  by  Defendant — 1 
submitted  the  article  on  “  Demonstrative  Mid¬ 
wifery”  to  Dr.  White,  before  publication.  I 
wrote  it  at  my  room  in  the  evening,  and  on  my 
way  to  the  office  next  morning,  I  met  Dr.  White, 
and  showed  him  the  article.  He  read  it  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  It.  I  wrote  the  article  at  no  one’s  request. 
The  reason  of  my  writing  it  was,  that  1  had  at- 
tended  some  of  the  lectures  at  the  College.  I  saw 
the  woman.  1  went  with  Prof.  White  to  see  the 
woman — did  not  not  see  her  at  that  time.  This 
was  after  the  deliyery,  and  before  the  article  was 
written. 

Cross  Examined — My  meeting  with  Prof-ssor 
White  next  morning,  after  the  article  was  wrhten, 
was  casual  and  accidental.  I  did  not  write  it  at 
Prof.  Whiti^’s  suggestion — I  had  before  talked  of 
writing  an  article — Prof.  White  said  he  wished  I 
would  get  the  facts  from  some  one  else,  and  I  did 
so.  I  showed  him  the  article,  because  I  wanted 
to  a.'ik  him  about  a  technical  term  1  had  used, 

Doct.  Hugh  McKknnon  sworn,  sa5's — I  am  a 
practising  phvsician — I  reside  at  Middleport,  Ni¬ 
agara  county—  I  graduated  at  the  Buffalo  Medical 
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College  in  February  last.  I  was  present  at  a  case 
of  Demonstrative  Midwifery  in  that  College  last 
winter — Professor  White  was  the  Demonstrator. — 
Ab(  ut  twenty  students  were  present,  I  should 
think.  1  made  an  examination  of  the  patient 
about  8  o’clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Prof.  White — I  made  a  vaginal  examination  of 
the  woman,  by  what  is  technically  called  the  touch, 
which  is  to  introduce  the  finger  into  the  mouth  of 
the  womb.  It  was  then  the  first  stage  of  labor — 
the  womb  was  then  dilated  to  about  the  size  of  a 
two  shilling  piece — I  made  no  other  examination. 
Saw  no  other  students  make  an  examination — 
saw  Prof.  W.  make  an  examination  at  the  last  stage 
of  the  labor — this  was  before  the  presentation  of 
the  head  at  the  os  externum  I  don’t  know  whether 
the  head  had  then  passed  from  the  pelvis.  Prof. 
White  was  present  when  I  made  the  examination 
— I  think  the  whole  class  were  called  in,  one  by 
one,  to  make  the  same  examination.  I  was  there 
when  the  child  was  born — the  woman  was  lying 
on  her  left  side  at  the  time.  P(Of.  White  said 
that  the  head  was  descending,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  support  the  perineum — her  legs 
were  drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen — Professor 
White  then  made  the  examination — he  took  a 
napkin  in  his  hand  and  supported  the  perineum; 

I  think  he  took  his  right  hand — he  turned  the 
clothes  back  a  little  out  of  his  way.  1  then  saw 
the  front  part  of  the  head  of  the  child — I  should 
think  about  half  the  head  had  pio'ruded.  1  saw 
the  uoper  part  of  the  head — the  liquor  amnii,” 
as  it  is  called,  had  escaped  before  that  tin  e — T 
was  not  present  when  the  membranes  broke — I 
continued  there  till  the  whole  body  of  the  child 
was  born — I  saw*  the  cord  severed  and  tied. 

Cross  Examined — 1  am  22  years  old  I  had 
been  studying  medicine  3  years  before  I  was  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  vaginal  examination  by  me  and  by 
Prof.  W.  was  under  the  clothes.  The  woman 
was  not  uncovered.  These  examinations  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  labor.  I  had 
seen  a  woman  in  labor  before.  The  woman’s 
person  was  exposed  from  2  to  3  minutes.  At  the 
time  the  person  was  thus  exposed,  Pn  f.  W.  was 
supporting  the  perineum  with  a  napkin.  He  used 
both  hands.  I  think  the  napkin  was  rather  around 
the  head  of  the  child.  I  could  not  see  any  of  the 
front  part  o'  the  woman’s  private  parfs — the  clothes 
were  turned  back  obliquely  across  the  hip.  There 
might  have  been  a  space  of  about  6  inches  from 
the  clothes  to  the  napkin.  My  attent  on  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  child  as  it  was  brought  forth.  Prof. 
W.  called  my  attention  to  the  manner  of  support¬ 
ing  the  perineum.  That  is  an  important  requisite 
in  the  delivery  of  a  woman.  The  presentation 
was  an  unusual  one.  The  face  was  anterior,  occi¬ 
put  to  the  left,  I  think,  what  is  called  the  third  po¬ 
sition. 

After  the  child  was  received,  the  woman  was 
covered  before  the  umb  lical  cord  was  cut.  The 
clot'  es  were  brought  dow'n  as  soon  as  the  child 
was  born.  The  plaC'^-nta  was  delivered  under¬ 
neath  the  clothes.  A  bandage  was  then  put  round 


the  woman  outside  the  clothes — this  is  important 
to  prevent  flowing  and  to  preserve  the  shape  of  the 
woman. 

There  was  no  exposure  of  the  woman  before  the 
head  began  to  press  upoii  the  perineum.  The  whole 
time  of  the  exposure  was  not  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes.  Good  order  and  perfect  decorum 
were  preserved  in  the  room  by  the  students — there 
was  no  noise — the  vaginal  examination  made  by 
me  was  done  with  all  the  delicacy  usually  ob¬ 
served  in  private  practice. 

Direct  Resumed — I  saw  the  passage  of  the 
child  afier  the  clothes  were  turned  back,  till  the 
filial  delivery. 

[The  letter  of  Doctor  White  to  the  Committee 
of  Medical  Students  was  here  read  from  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Medical  Journal.  See  Appendix  A.] 

The  article  from  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
February  19,  1850,  was  read. 

Doct.  JosiAH  Trowbridgr,  sworn,  says — I  have 
been  a  practising  physician  and  surgeon  a  little 
over  40  years,  I  am  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Gouche,  James’  Burns,  Dewes,  Ramsbottom, 
and  Meigs.  They  are  reg  rded  as  medical  authority 
by  the  Profession — My  attention  has  never  been 
called  to  Demonstrative  Midwifery  till  within  the 
last  year.  I  don’t  know  that  I  know  positively 
what  it  is.  To  make  an  ocular  exhibition  I  can’t 
conceive  is  proper  or  necessary — I  know  nothing 
about  its  use  in  Medical  Institutions.  1  have 
never  attended  a  course  of  clinical  lectures 
on  Midwifery — In  clinical  lectures  on  that  subject, 
an  exposure  would  not  be  necessary  or  proper. 
In  private  practice  have  never  seen  any  exposure, 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  practice 
during  the  last  forty  years.  About  thirty  years  ago 
I  had  a  case  in  which  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
head  were  wanting,  so  that  I  couldn’t  tell  what 
the  presentation  was,  or  what  was  coming  without 
raising  the  clothes  to  see,  which  I  did. 

The  utmost  delicacy  is  enjoined  by  authors  and 
lecturers,  on  this  subject. 

The  woman  is  ordinarily  on  the  left  side — some¬ 
times  on  her  back — legs  drawn  up  at  near¬ 
ly  right  angles— the  whole  process  is  under 
cover,  and  never  any  exposure  of  the  woman — 
every  thing  is  done  under  cover.  The  eye  is  not 
to  have  any  thing  to  do — the  hand  and  the  ear  only 
are  to  be  used. 

Cross  Examined — I  never  graduated  at  any 
School — I  have  ^tended  If^ctures.  Have  not  been 
abroad.  Can  deliver  a  woman  now  better  than 
the  first  time  I  tried  it.  1  have  improved  by  prac¬ 
tice.  In  all  Medical  Schools  they  have  dissections 
of  male  and  female  subjects.  I  have  not  attended 
any  lectures  this  for  y  years — they  used  a  Manikin 
to  demon  trate  upon.  That  there  are  plates  in 
nearly  all  medical  works  of  the  present  day  pre¬ 
senting  every  change  during  parturition  That  he 
does  not  consider  that  there  is  any  thing  indelicate 
in  this.  Considers  it  important  that  the  physician 
should  make  the  vaginal  examinations,  and  that 
the  student  also  should  he  taught  to  make  su  ch 
examinations,  and  thinks  there  is  nothing  ini- 
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proper  in  that.  But  that  it  is,  he  thinks,  unnecrg- 
sary  to  exhibit  the  patient  to  view  ;  that  the  si^hl 
of  the  child  is  of  no  use  at  all  That  the  manner 
of  supporting  the  perineum  can  as  well  be  described 
and  uii  lerstood  by  plates,  as  by  seeing  it.  That 
it  is  not  necessary,  in  cutting  the  cord,  that  the 
patient  should  be  exposed.  It  has  been  his  prac¬ 
tice  to  take  his  stud^-nts  with  him  in  some  poor 
families  and  teach  them  to  make  the  vaginal 
examinations,  and  considered  this  perfectly  proper. 
That  he  had  been  instructed  that  frequent  vaginal 
examinations  are  to  be  a  stained  from  as  injurious 
to  the  woman.  That  women  are  never  stripped 
any  farther  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
operation  itself.  And  he  considers  that  all  feelings 
of  delicacy  ought  to  give  way  to  benefit  the  patient. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  accoucheur  relies  more 
upon  the  sense  of  touch  than  of  sight.  It  is 
usually  about  four  weeks  before  a  woman  is  able 
to  discharge  her  nurse.  And  that  if  a  woman  gets 
up  in  a  week  it  shows  that  she  has  received  good 
treatment,  in  his  opinion.  The  stethoscope  is  a 
very  important  instrument  in  ascertaining  the  life 
of  the  child.  I  think  it  necessary  that  every 
student  should  be  taught  in  regard  to  its  uses. 
That  no  language  can  convey  the  representation 
of  ihe  sound  itself — that  it  can  only  be  learned  by 
actual  experiment.  Cannot  state  exactly  the  time 
the  speculum  came  into  use,  but  thinks  within 
fifteen  years.  Th  nks  that  there  would  be  no 
delicacy  in  regard  to  its  use  if  it  were  necessary. 
But  he  does  not  consider  that  an  ocular  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  proper  in  Midwifery. 

Dr.  Chas.  VViNNE,  sworn,  says — He  has  been  in 
practice,  as  Physician  and  Surgeon,  seventeen 
years — graduated  nt  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York.  It  is  his  opinion  tliat 
ocular  den)onstratinn  in  Midwifery  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  His  attention  has  not  been  cal  ed  particu¬ 
larly  to  what  authors  say  of  it.  That  the  practice 
of  the  physician,  during  the  progress  of  labor,  is 
in  the  first  place  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  pati'--nt ;  tliis  is  done  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  vagina.  He  then  gives  such  instruc¬ 
tions  to  his  patient  as  will  encourage  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  directing  her  to  make  no  more 
exertion  than  is  nect  ssary,  and  to  observe  her  geti- 
eral  symptoms.  He  should  also  avoid  all  unne¬ 
cessary  exposure  of  her  person.  Midwifery  has 
been  taught  fir  centuries  without  the  use  of  the 
eye,  and  he  has  never  heard  of  any  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  in  this  or  any  other  country  until  intro¬ 
duced  here. 

Cross  Examined  —  Thinks  that  no  ocular  de- 
monstiation  is  necessary  in  a  case  of  ordinary 
labor — might  conceive  a  case  in  which  it  might 
be  necessary.  In  cases  of  monstrosities  and  mal¬ 
formations  it  might  be  useful.  Auscultntion  by 
the  stethescope  cannot  i>e  taught,  except  upon  the 
living  subject — examination  of  the  vagina  cannot 
well  be  taught,  excep'  upon  a  living  subject ;  and 
that  so  tar  as  the  touch  is  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  improper  in  it — thinks,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  student  should  have  all  the  information  in 


regard  to  it  which  the  Professor  can  give  him,  and 
that  he  should  understand  every  stage  of  the  labor 
as  it  progresses,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
plates  provided  for  that  purpose — supposes  these 
plates  are  taken  from  the  living  sul'ject.  •  nd  he 
considers  them  perfectly  proper.  He  thinks  it  is 
between  fifieen  and  twentv  years  since  clinical 
instructions  were  introduced,  and  they  are  now 
given  in  all  the  colleges  where  there  are  no  hos¬ 
pitals.  That  the  first  male  accoucheur  in  this 
country  was  a  practitioner  in  Boston,  in  1595. 
The  practice  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to 
male  accoucheurs.  Knows  nothing  in  regard  to 
the  practice  of  Midwifery  in  the  hospitals  in 
France  or  Geirnan, — does  not  know  vvhether 
foreign  practitioners  are  superior  to  the  American. 
The  French  and  German  schools  are  super  or  ^o 
the  American  on  account  of  their  superior  facilities 
in  illustrating  to  their  classes  by  ocular  demon¬ 
strations.  He  considers  himsolf  better  qualified 
lo  practice  Midwifery  than  when  he  first  gradu¬ 
ated,  on  account  of  having  had  greater  practical 
expierience — he  does  not  consider  an  ocular  de¬ 
monstration  necessary  ;  the  practitioner  is  guided 
rather  by  the  sense  of  the  touch  than  of  sight. 
All  ihat  is  necessary  can  be  learned  from  plates  ; 
still  he  supposes  that  a  better  idea  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  external  organs  by  sight  than  by 
touch.  Medical  authors  enjoin  .‘dl  ihe  delicacy 
possible  in  the  treatment  of  a  woman  in  labor. 
This  of  course  speaks  only  of  private  practice  ;  it 
has  no  reference  to  a  woman  who  is  willing  to  be 
exposed  before  a  class — in  such  a  case  she  can,  of 
course,  do  as  she  please--. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Sprague,  sworn,  says — He  has  prac¬ 
tised  medicine  twenty-five  year^ — has  had  the 
usual  number  of  cases  in  Midwifery,  he  supposes, 
v^hich  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  regular  prac¬ 
titioner.  He  graduaied  as  M  D.  at  Dartmouth 
College.  In  teaching  the  Science  of  Midwifery 
he  does  not  consider  it  necessary  or  proper  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  patient. 

Cross  Examined — Considers  it  necessary  for 
a  student  to  be  in  possession  of  plates  exhibiting 
all  the  internal  parts  of  a  woman,  and  that  it  is  also 
highly  necessary  that  he  shnuld  have  suhjec  s  for 
dissection,  both  male  and  feniale.  Thinks  that 
Auscultation  is  also  necessary  to  be  t-aiight,  and 
t'lat  it  can  be  taught  in  no  other  way  than  upon  a 
living  subject;  al.so,  that  vaginal  examinations 
can  be  taught  in  no  other  way  than  on  a  living 
subject.  He  considers  plates  prefi-rable  to  all 
other  means  of  instruction,  becau.se  with  them  the 
student  can  have  all  the  parts  before  him  at  once, 
both  of  the  internal  and  external  organs  ;  vvhile 
he  cannot  have  the  li\ing  subject  befoie  him,  ex¬ 
cept  at  long  intervals.  That  the  plates  arc  almost 
perfect,  exhibiting  all  the  stages  of  labor  during 
parturition.  He  has  not  att-nded  c  inical  lectures 
in  New  York,  but  has  in  other  places.  Has  been 
introduced  to  and  knows  Dr.  Gilman  of  N.  York. 
Was  present  and  assisted  at  an  operation  on  a 
young  girl  for  stone  in  the  bladder.  'I'liere  were 
several  persons  present,  perhaps  fifteen — he  only 
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knew  part  of  them — several  of  them  being  stran¬ 
gers  to  him — pre^umed  they  were  students  The 
girl  v\  as  stripped  from  her  thighs  down,  all  her 
parts  being  exposed.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
all  should  be  present  who  were  there,  it  usually 
takes  about  six  persons  to  operate  in  a  cnse  like 
this,  so  as  to  hold  the  patient  Does  not  consider 
that  it  W  'S  necessary  ihnt  the  students  should  be 
present  at  that  operation — did  not  give  his  consent 
nor  approbation  to  it  at  the  time — was  not  con¬ 
sulted  ill  regard  to  its  propriety,  and  did  not  know 
anv  thingf  of  the  case  until  he  was  sent  for  to  assist 
in  the  operation.  But  presumes  that  such  exhibi¬ 
tions  before  classes  are  common  in  medical 
schools,  but  never  saw  a  case  of  the  kind  before 
performed  before  a  class.  He  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  in  regard  to  this  case  ;  but  has  no 
feelitvi  against  Dr.  White — was  formerly  a  partner 
with  Dr.  Loomis  in  this  city.  He  signed  a  paper, 
being  an  article  printed  in  the  Mediciil  Journal 
of  this  city,  condemning  the  transaction  of  Dr. 
While.  Dues  not  recollect  certainly  of  having 
any  conversation  with  Dr.  Loomis  relative  to  get¬ 
ting  up  an  inditjuation  meeting  against  Dr.  Whit^  ; 
but  recollects  something  of  the  kind;  but  cannot 
say  wht-ther  he  heard  it  from  Dr.  Loomis,  or 
whether  it  came  to  him  second-handed. 

Dr.  Bryant  Burwell,  sworn,  says- — He  has 
been  a  practising  physician  and  surgeon  between 
thirty-three  and  thirty-five  years — graduatod  at 
the  Fairfield  Medical  School.  Regards  teaching 
Obstetiics  demonstratively  as  neither  necessary 
nor  proper.  Thinks  that  a  student  in  Midwifery 
can  be  tang  t  much  better  by  the  hearing  and  the 
touch  than  by  the  eye.  If  he  is  taughi  by  the  oye 
and  practices  in  the  ordinary  way,  thinks  ii  would 
not  be  as  well. 

Cross  Examined — It  is  not  necessary,  in  any 
case  that  he  knows  of,  to  make  an  ocular  demon- 
strat'on.  The  student  can  learn  the  dis'ention 
of  the  perineum  properlv,  only  b)'  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  external  parts  can  as  well  be  seen 
upon  plates  as  by  ocular  demonstration.  Con¬ 
siders  exiiibitions  upon  '^papier  mache*’  models  of 
all  the  different  parts,  as  perfectly  proper,  and  does 
not  think  that  there  is  any  thing  indelicate  in 
them.  He  thinks  that  a  student  can  get  nearly 
as  good  an  idea  of  Midwifery  by  the  study  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  from  the  parts  of  inferior 
animals,  as  from  the  human  sul/je  i — they  do  not 
essentially  differ — the  distentio.i  of  the  soft  parts 
being  very  similar.  He  does  not  know  how  Ob¬ 
stetrics  have  been  taught  in  France  and  Germa¬ 
ny — that  the  leading  t-chools  are  in  Paris,  Loud  >0, 
Dublin,  a  id  in  Germany.  Does  not  consider  that 
teaching  by  ocular  demonstration  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  learnitig  by  the  touch,  and  that  a 
student  would  not  be  competent  to  practice  it,  if 
taught  by  sight  alone.  Has  never  made  Mid¬ 
wifery  bis  particular  object  of  teaching,  except  to 
his  students  in  his  private  pracice — has  allowed 
them  to  make  vaginal  examinations,  and  has  oc¬ 
casionally  given  them  charge  of  the  labor;  and 
sometimes,  when  called  in  the  night,  he  has  sent 


them  alone  to  lake  charge  of  the  patient— -thinke 
there  is  nothing  improper  in  that.  Has  kiiuwn 
Dr.  White  eighter^n  years  ;  knows  that  he  still 
continues  to  practice  as  a  physician  in  the  city — 
he  IS  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Buffalo  Medical 
College — -does  not  know  that  he  directs  his  atten¬ 
tion  any  more  to  Midwilery  than  to  Medicine. 
He  is  a  general  jrracii' toner. 

Doct.  Moses  Bristol,  sworn,  says — I  have 
practised  medicine  since  1816,  till  the  last  three 
years.  Wps  then  elected  County  Clerk,  and  gave 
up  the  practice,  except  occasionally.  Graduated  at 
Yale  Col  ege.  New  Plaven.  In  teaching  obstetrics, 
I  never  conceived  it  necessary  or  proper  to  illus¬ 
trate  ocularly — Never  practised  it — From  my  pre¬ 
vious  answer  1  should  cou'  emu  the  practice  as 
unnecessary.  We  have  representations  hj  plates 
of  the  various  stages  .-f  labor,  down  to  the  delivery 
of  the  woman.  All  teachii>g  previous  to  the 
actual  appearance  ol  the  ch  Id,  must  be  by  sound  and 
touch.  After  the  head  has  emerged  from  the 
os  externum,  the  difficulty,  as  a  usual  thing,  is 
over.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  more  can  be  taught, 
after  this  stage,  by  ocular  demons! ration,  than  by 
the  usual  mode.  An  anterior  presentation,  occiput 
to  the  left,  is  rather  a  difficult  presentation  ;  not 
the  most  natural  presentation,  or  rrost  common. 

Cross  Examined — I  would  coiideriiii  it  (ocular 
demonstration)  because  all  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  obiained  without  it,  and  on  account 
of  the  natural  modesty  of  ihe  woman  and  her 
feelings,  .and  because  it  is  unnecessary.  What¬ 
ever  is  useful  for  the  instruction  of  a  class,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  proper.  Jn  some  cases  of  opera¬ 
tions,  ocular  demonstration  is  necessary.  Thtn  it 
must  be  done.  A  young  man  properly  instructed 
in  Anatomy  by  dissections,  and  by  manual  touch, 
&c.,  could  get  all  other  necessary  information  from 
plates.  I  think  the  student  from  exhibition  of 
pain  ings  and  from  examination  by  the  hand, 
would  get  as  good  an  idea,  as  from  the  living 
subject.  I  do  not  object  to  vaginal  examinations. 
Plates  exhibit  m  the  student  all  the  external  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  perineum,  which  would  be  of  any 
advantage  to  him  to  see. 

Question — Could  you  get  as  good  an  idea  of 
the  eye  and  of  its  diseases  by  a  plate  as  by  ocular 
inspection  ? 

Answer — We  don’t  rely  upon  plates  for  studying 
diseased  parts.  We  rely  upon  the  speculum,  in 
all  diseases  of  the  uterus.  (The  speculum  is  an 
instrument  introduced  into  the  v  gina,  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  womb.)  Cliniques  were  not  prac¬ 
tised  when  I  studied  medicine.  In  diseases  of  the 
hips,  gf^nital  organs,  &c.,  the  patient  is  exhibited 
to  the  class.  Thi.s  is  useful  and  proper.  In  Mid¬ 
wifery  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  perineum. 
Ruptures  of  it  are  not  common,  because  it  is  always 
guarded.  The  distention  of  the  perineum  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  to  fch,  better  than  by  sight.  The 
vie.v  of  the  natural  parts  would  be  of  use  to  the 
student,  aside  from  any  other  means;  it  is  not 

necessary.  But  more  may  be  learned  by  to  ’ch 

*■  *  •' 

and  sight  together,  than  by  one  alone.  Would  do 
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no  hurt  to  see — and  after  seeing  would  learn  none 
the  less  by  touch. 

Qae^ion — What  do  you  understand  by  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy  ? 

Answer — It  is  the  comparison  of  the  bodies  of 
different  animals,  or  of  parts  of  the  same  animals 
The  student  would  not  get  as  much  information 
on  the  suhj  ct  of  parturition,  from  seeing  a  cow 
have  a  c.jlf,  as  from  seeing  a  woman  delivered. 
Shouldn’t  think  of  sending  a  student  to  such  a 
school.  The  distention  of  the  perineum  would  be 
similar.  A  woman  need  not  be  exposed — not  even 
when  instruments  are  used.  In  cases  of  pressure 
upon  the  bladder,  and  where  a  catheter  is  used, 
have  never  seen  a  woman  exposed.  Plates  can¬ 
not  show  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  Sight 
would  not  indicate  it  so  well  as  the  tonch.  In 
labor  the  muscles  of  the  womb  are  drawn  down, 
but  cannot  be  seen  when  the  woman  is  not  un¬ 
covered.  The  cord  is  sometimes  round  the  neck 
of  the  child.  I  don’t  cut  the  cord  under  the 
clothing.  Not  improper  to  do  this  openly.  It  is 
rare  that  a  mistake  is  made  in  the  cutting  of  the 
cord.  This  is  oftener  the  case  from  defective  tieing. 
The  physician  should  see,  before  cutting  the  cord, 
that  there  is  no  "umbilical  hernia.”  I  am  more 
competf-nt  now  than  thirty  years  ago— -as  an 
accoucheur  experience  has  made  me  so.  The 
student  who  has  seen  a  labor,  is  more  competent 
than  one  who  has  not. 

No  language  can  describe  a  laboring  pain,  or 
the  difference  between  true  ar\d  false  pains,  which 
sometimes  somewhat  resemble  each  other.  Some¬ 
times  they  have  "neuralgic  pains” — and  ex¬ 
amination  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from 
laboring  pains. 

Dr.  Joseph  Peabody,  sworn,  says  —  I  have 
practised  medicine  28  years.  Don’t  conceive 
ocular  demonstration  necessary  to  teach  the  science 
of  obstetrics.  I  should  condemn  the  practice. 

Cross  Examined — My  reasons  for  condemning 
the  practice  are,  its  entire  uselessness.  Another 
reason  is,  it  is  prejudicing  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community  against  the  Doctors. 

The  exitibition  of  plates  before  students  is  pro¬ 
per.  Dissections  of  male  and  female  subjects  are 
proper.  Clinical  examinations  before  students  are 
proper.  Never  have  taken  students  with  me  to 
cases  of  Midwifery.  I  have  no  students  now. 

In  a  case  obtained  for  a  student^  it  would  not  be 
improper  for  him  to  make  a  vaginal  examination. 
If  I  took  students  with  me,  if  the  woman  is  willing, 
not  improper  to  be  examined  by  the  student. 

Question — ^When  the  child  presents  itself,  do 
the  plates  give  as  accurate  a  discription  of  nature, 
as  nature  herself  ? 

Answer — Would  be  as  good  if  picture  was  ac¬ 
curate.  Have  made  dissections.  Would  get  very 
neatly  as  good  an  idea  of  the  uterus  by  plates  as 
by  dissection.  Students  have  received  Diplomas 
without  seeing  dissections.  No  Colleges  in  the 
United  S'ates,  that  I  know  of  now,  grant  Diplomas 
without  students  have  attended  Anatomical  lec¬ 
tures.  It  would  be  disgraceful. 


Question — Do  you  know,  by  your  reading,  that 
the  medical  profession  gained  great  information 
f  om  Dr.  Beaumont’s  experiment  on  the  gastric 
juice  ? 

Answer — Yes.  They  are  benefiited  by  any  ex¬ 
ternal  observation,  and  were  benefitled  by  Dr. 
Beaumont’s  experiments. 

Dr.  Gorham  F.  Pratt,  sworn,  says — I  have 
practised  medicine  17  years.  I  arn  a  Licentiate  of 
the  Fairfield  Med.  School  at  Herkimer.  Have  had 
considerable  practice  in  Midwifery.  Do  not  think 
demonstration  by  actual  exposure  of  the  parts 
necessary  to  teach  this  science.  I  think  that  mode 
unnecessary  and  improper.  I  disapprove  of  it.  1 
think  it  offensive  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  com¬ 
munity — calculated  to  lower  the  respect  oi'  the 
medical  profession.  It  is  a  part  of  medical  ethics 
to  do  no  act  calculated  to  produce  that  effect 
upon  the  community. 

I  think  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  learned  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  dilatation  of  the  uterus,  might  be 
learned  from  plates;  and  so  far  as  sight  is  concern¬ 
ed,  I  can’t  conceive  that  any  thing  can  be  learned 
by  it,  but  the  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity. 
Sight  could  supply  the  advantages  of  the  sense  of 
touch. 

Cross  Examined — The;  anatomy  and  mechan- 
ism  of  labor  would  be  better  understood  by  plates, 
than  by  looking  at  the  natural  surface  of  the  wo¬ 
man.  It  is  important  to  see  plates  of  the  external 
parts — plates  are  no  better  than  the  natural  parts, 
I  should  think  the  natural  parts  might  be  more 
useful  to  be  seen  than  the  plates.  Don’t  know 
that  the  information  got  from  plates,  would 
be  got  quicker  from  the  living  subject.  1  think  it 
shocks  the  moral  sense  of  the  community.  Would 
not  oppose  an  operation  for  the  stone,  though 
young  men  should  be  permitted  to  see.  Not 
shocking  to  moral  sense — perfectly  proper.  Ocu¬ 
lar  demonstration  shocks  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community,  because  it  is  not  necessary.  Never 
saw  any  new  thing  introduced  in  medical  science. 
Don’t  remember  when  the  stethoscope  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Don’t  know  there  was  any  opposition  to  it 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Bissei.l,  sworn,  says — 1  have 
practised  Medicine  and  Surgery  25  years.  Con¬ 
sider  teaching  obstetric  by  ocular  demonstration 
improper. 

Cross  Examined — I  disapprove  of  it  because  it 
is  useless.  No  information  is  to  be  gained  by  it 
comparatively — disseciions  are  proper,  of  both  male 
and  female  subjects.  They  are  useful.  In  some 
sections  of  the  country,  I  know  of  riots  occurring 
in  consequence  of  dissections.  In  such  communi¬ 
ties  dissections  shock  the  moral  sense.  We  have, 
in  medical  books,  plates  of  male  and  female  genital 
organs,  and  they  are  useful  and  proper.  Medical 
Colleges  have  models,  or  manikins,  showing  large 
as  life,  the  male  and  female  genital  organs,  which 
may  be  taken  apart  and  put  together — they  are 
useful  and  proper  Don’t  think  it  necessary  for 
students  to  make  vaginal  examinations  before 
beginning  business.  If  a  student  graduates  Feb. 
27th  and  is  called  to  a  case  of  obstetrics  on  the 
28th,  it  is  necessary,  certainly,  to  make  vaginal 
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examination.  If  he  understands  his  business  he 
will  know  what  to  do  !  Students  can  got  all 
necessary  information  from  models.  Have  seen  a 
manikin  made  of  buck-skin,  exhibiting  the  foetus 
and  every  part  of  the  female  organs,  which  may 
be  taken  apart  and  put  together  again,  by  which  I 
think  a  student  could  be  more  correctly  taught 
than  by  ocular  demonstration  on  the  living  subject, 
bacause  in  i,he  model  he  can  see  the  whole  of  the 
internal  as  well  as  the  external  organs. 

If  students  are  attending  women,  it  is  proper  to 
make  vaginal  examination.  If  a  student  is  taken  to 
see  a  patient  b)'  a  physician,  examination  is  im¬ 
proper  !  First  time  I  was  called  to  deliver  a 
woman,  I  had  as  much  confidence  as  I  would  have 
now,  because  it  was  a  simple  case,  and  I  knew 
every  thing  was  right — I  am  now  better  qualified 
to  deliver  a  woman  than  when  I  first  began  prac¬ 
tice,  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  proceed  with  more 
confidence  than  I  did  then.  In  difficult  cases  I 
was  not  then  as  competent  as  now.  Reading  and 
experience  makes  me  so.  We  are  constantly 
meeting  with  peculiar  and  difficult  cases.  I 
should  not  take  a  student  to  witness  any  but  difficult 
and  peculiar  cases.  In  sttipping  a  woman  and 
operating  for  stone  before  a  class,  it  is  not  im¬ 
proper.  Not  one  of  the  hundred  students  who 
have  graduated  here  probably  have  been  called 
on,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  to  operate  for  stone. 

Every  one  will  probably  be  called  on  to  practice 
Midwifery,  perhaps  many  times  a  year.  Auscul¬ 
tation  to  ascertain  the  life  of  the  child,  is  some¬ 
times  necessary.  I  never  take  the  stethescope  with 
me.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  that  examination 
in  labor.  Labor  is  the  same  whether  the  child  is 
dead  or  alive.  Before  labor  it  is  not  important  to 
Jsnow  whether  the  child  is  dead  or  alive.  It  may 
he  rather  important.  We  always  like  to  know  it. 
I  have  heard  the  beating  of  the  fcetal  heart.  We 
distinguish  it  from  the  beating  of  the  mother’s 
heart  by  its  location.  Aneurism  is  distinguished 
by  being  more  like  throbbing.  We  expect  to  find 
the  beating  of  the  foetal  heart  a  little  below,  and  a 
little  on  the  right  side  of  the  navel.  I  am  one  of  the 
seventeen  who  signed  the  communication  to  Dr. 
Flint.  (The  March  Number  of  the  Buffalo  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal  is  shown  witness,  and  he  says  that 
the  article  there  is  the  one  signed  by  him.)  [See 
Appendix  F.] 

We  hear  by  the  stethoscope  besides  the  foetal 
circulation,  a  placenta!  beating.  Can’t  describe  it 
to  any  one  without  the  use  of  the  stethescope.  If 
placenta  is  attached  to  uterus,  we  ascertain  its 
position.  I  would  allow  a  student  to  make  exam¬ 
ination  with  the  stethescope,  it  the  woman  was 
willing.  Don’t  think  it  necessary  or  important. 

Dr.  JosiAH  Barnes,  sworn,  says:  I  have 
practised  medicine  twenty-two  years.  Graduated 
at  University  of  Pa.  Philadelphia.  Don’t  consider 
ocular  demonstration  in  Midwifery  necessary  or 
important.  I  was  not  so  taught.  I  disapprove  of 
it,  because  I  deem  it  unnecessary — also  for  the 
same  general  reason  that  has  been  stated  here — it 


is  contrary  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community. 
It  is  a  principle  in  Medical  Ethics,  not  to  do  any 
thing  to  excite  the  public  against  the  Medical 
Profession.  Gregarious  teaching  in  Midwifery  is 
improper. 

Cross  Examined — Every  thing  else  in  Medicine 
or  Surgery  is  taught  gregariously — very  properlyso. 

I  make  Midwifery  an  exception — operations  are 
taught  (and  females  stripped)  gregariously.  This 
is  all  right,  if  necessary.  With  a  single  practitioner, 
clinical  Midwifery  is  proper.  Vaginal  examina¬ 
tion  not  improper — to  have  twenty  present  is  im¬ 
moral — because  it  shocks  the  moral  sense,  &c 
If  one  came  in  at  a  time,  not  improper.  I 
should  think  it  improper  to  have  a  class  present. 

1  do  not  think  the  transaction  at  the  College  as 
objectionable  as  the  publication  of  it.  It  would 
still  have  been  an  immoral  act,  but  would  not  have 
shocked  the  community  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
done.  I  think  examinations  of  the  vagina  are 
proper,  if  made  in  a  proper  manner,  because  in¬ 
formation  may  be  gained  by  it.  There  are  plates 
exhibiting  all  the  various  stages  of  labor,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  presentation  of  the  head. — also  the 
perineum  in  its  distended  state.  It  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  understood  from  sight  than  from  plates.  It  is 
necessary,  when  thj  head  presents,  to  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  position  and  oi  the  surrounding  parts — 
don’t  think  that  plates  or  sight  are  necessary,  but 
they  are  useful.  Sight  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  than  plates. 

Have  attended  cliniques  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.  Never  attended  them  in  Colleges.  1 
approve  of  them  in  Colleges,  even  upon  a  woman, 
and  by  exposure,  if  necessary — I  approve  of  any 
operation  there  if  necessary. 

I  am  one  of  the  seventeen  who  signed  the 
letter  to  Doct.  Flint,  which  is  in  the  March  No.  of 
the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal.  I  signed  it  as  an 
answer  to  the  article  of  Doct.  Flint,  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  No. 

Dr.  Timothy  T.  Lockwood,  sworn,  says  — 
I  have  practised  medicine  14  years.  Graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia.  Do  not  think 
teaching  of  obstetrics  by  exposure  of  the  parts, 
either  necessary  or  proper.  I  disapprove  of  clini¬ 
cal  instruction  in  that  department,  so  far  as  ex¬ 
posure  is  concerned,  because  it  is  unnecessary.  I 
think  a  man  should  have  a  proper  regard  for  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

Cross-Examined — All  surgical  operations  on 
women  before  a  class  are  proper.  If  any  thing 
is  necessary,  it  is  proper.  I  think  plates  and 
manikins  are  proper,  though  I  think  their  use¬ 
fulness  overrated.  1  think  a  man  could  get  a  good 
knowledge  without  plates,  though  plates  are  use¬ 
ful.  Nature  is  a  better  representation  than  the 
plates,  when  the  head  presents  itself.  In  all  the 
operations  of  nature,  1  consider  knowledge  of  them 
useful.  To  see  a  child  born  and  the  cord  cut, 
would  make  a  deeper  impression  on  my  mind  and 
curiosity  than  to  see  a  representation  of  it  by 
plates.  Such  an  exhibition  would  not  be  useful. 

1  consider  that  method  of  teaching  which  makes 
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the  deepest  impression  the  best.  I  approve  of  ex¬ 
aminations  by  the  slethescope.  They  are  proper, 
if  the  lady  is  willing.  Vaginal  examinations  by  the 
speculiiiii  are  proper,  because  they  are  necessary. 
1  go  for  all  iniproveinents  Would  not  use  it  ex¬ 
cept  in  case  ol  necessity.  If  lady  consented 
students  might  examine,  a  proper  number  of  them, 
say  three  or  four.  The  speculum  has  been  in  use 
some  10  or  1*2  years.  It  was  objected  to  on  the 
groumi  of  indelicacy.  It  is  now  used  more  or  less 
by  regu  ar  physicians  all  over  the  country 

Dr.  Joseph  E,  Camp,  sworn,  says  —  I  have 
been  in  practice  of  medicine  27  years.  Attended 
lectures  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Should 
not  think  the  exposure  of  a  woman  in  cases  of 
parturition  necessarv  or  proper.  I  should  disap¬ 
prove  of  that  kind  of  teaching.  Should  th  nk  it 
an  innovation  in  this  country.  Never  heard  of  it 
before.  According  to  Medi<  al  Ethics,  all  un¬ 
necessary  acts  are  to  be  avoided  which  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  the  public  or  create  a  prejudice 
against  the  profession. 

Cross  Examined — Vaccination  when  first  intro¬ 
duced  was  opposed.  If  it  was  now  a  new  ihinsj  I 
would  be  willing  lo  introduce  it,  if  I  understood 
its  effects  as  I  now  do.  When  Harvey  discoloured 
the  circulation  <if  the  blood,  his  practice  fell  off — 
it  was  thought  an  innovation.  Don’i  remember 
that  there  ever  was  opposition  to  dissection.  As  a 
general  ride,  all  improvements  or  innovations  are 
likedy  to  be  opposed.  I  regard  dissections  of  male 
and  f-nnale  subjects  before  cla-ses  proper,  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  vagimd  examinations — 
would  be  proper  in  teaching  Midwifery — Plates 
are  also  proper  Midwifery  might  be  acquired 
without  plat  s — o'd  physicians  didn’t  have  them. 
Plates  are  a  great  improvement— they  repre^ent 
all  stage.s  in  '  he  progress  of  labor.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  student  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  external 
organs  of  the  female.  When  the  head  presents 
Boas  to  be  visible  externally,  I  consider  plates  or 
views  of  the  parts  of  no  use  whatever.  The  touch 
is  useji  I  because  we  cannot  know  when  the  head 
preset,  s  witiiout  it — feeling  is  indi>peMsable.— 
Have  delivered  a  great  ntany  women  during  27 
years.  I  am  more  competent  now  than  when  1 
began  practice— I  have  improved  tiy  experience. 
It  is  important  to  know  whether,  m  the  early 
stages  of  labor,  to  use  any  or  how  much  skill. 
Think  there  is  no  objection  to  deliver  a  woman 
before  a  class,  if  she  is  not  exposed  or  uncovered 
when  the  chdd  is  born— thinks  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  vaginal  examinations,  unless  by  too  manv, 
so  as  io  [iroduce  irritation.  I  know  of  no  objections 
to  the  ca.'-e  at  the  College,  except  the  exposure.  I 
went  up  wiih  Dr.  White  last  winter  to  see  ihe 
woman  at  the  College.  Docl.  White  adnritted  as 
much  exposure  as  was  sworn  to  by  the  young 
doctors  this  moridug,  and  who  were  present  at 
the  partui'i'ion  ;  and  I  think  a  little  more.  I  think 
I  didn’t  pxpiess  any  opi  ion  as  to  the  exposure — 
did  not  exprc.ss  to  Dr.  Whi'e  any  opinion  disap¬ 
proving  of  it.  1  approved  of  students  being  pre¬ 
sent — didn’t  say  any  thing  about  ihe  exposure. 
The  Court  adjourned. 


THIRD  D/Y. 

Doct.  George  N.  Burwell,  sworn,  says—i 
have  practised  Medicine  six  years.  Giaduated  at 
University  of  Pa.  Philadelphia,  in  lh43.  1  was 

one  year  resident  Physician  of  the  Blockley  Hos¬ 
pital,  Philadelphia,  it  is  neces.sary,  in  teaching 
Midwifery,  to  demonstrate  by  actual  labor,  but  not 
by  exposure  of  the  pans.  Actual  Demonstration 
by  exposure  of  the  parts  I  consider  as  umieces- 
sarv. 

Cross  Examined — I  shou'd  approve  of  taking  a 
cla.‘-s  of  two  or  three  to  the  bed-side  but  not  if 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  one  hundred.  To  be  instructive 
each  one  must  examine  for  himself- — more  than 
two  or  three  examinations  are  injur  ous  to  the 
womar..  No  objection  to  large  numbers  being 
present,  if  the  room  is  large  and  airy. 

Not  indel  cate  for  two  or  three  to  examine,  if 
the  woman  is  willing. 

Plates  illustrating  Midwifery  are  highly  useful. 
These  plates  give  a  correct  representation  of 
every  stage  of  labor,  as  the  child  is  protruding 
from  the  parts.  He  con-iders  it  necessary  foi'  the 
student  to  familiarize  himself  with  al!  tfiese  things. 
They  have  plates  showing  the  child  as  it  is  just 
coming  into  view — thinks  that  it  is  delineated  so  as 
tu  be  equal  to  the  actual  sight.  The  siudent  gets 
ihe  theory  by  the  plates,  and  the  practical  pan  by 
experience.  Considers  the  practical  part  as  high¬ 
ly  use  ul  to  the  student  in  giving  him  confidence. 
But  docs  not  considerexperience  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  if  the  student  has  got  ihe  theory  thoioughly. 

Dr.  John  D.  Hill,  sworn,  says — He  haspract  sed 
Medicine  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Graduated  at 
the  Buffalo  Medical  College.  Regar.  s  teaching 
Obst- tries  by  an  exposure  as  unnecessary — he 
would  disapprove  of  that  mode  of  teaching.  At¬ 
tended  the  lectures  of  Prof.  White,  in  Buftalo  Med¬ 
ical  College. 

Cross  Examined — He  has  studied  Medicine 
in  other  places  besides  Buffalo.  Has  attended 
two  courses  and  pari  of  a  third  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Geneva  College.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago — has  had 
several  cases  of  Midwifery,  prrhaps  twenty  or 
thirty — has  attended  the  bed-side  of  women,  and 
made  vagin.d  exaniinalious.  Has  found  himself 
benvfitted  by  such  examinations  At  ei  ded  eight 
or  ten  women  befoie  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
— found  it  of  essential  service  in  giving  him  confi¬ 
dence  frotn  attending  them.  He  would  consider 
examinations  made  by  a  class,  if  the  number  were 
restricted,  ns  necessary  and  proper,  if  the  patient 
were  willing ;  but  not  by  such  a  number  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  life  of  a  woman.  He  should  not  con¬ 
sider  it  indelicate  if  made  under  proper  circum¬ 
stances,  and  with  a  proper  object.  The  object  of 
ctiurse  would  be  lo  ascertain  the  progress  of  the 
labor. 

Dr.  John  S.  Trowbrirge,  sworn,  say' — He 
ha.s  practised  Medicine  seven  years  Graduated 
at  the  G  neva  Medical  College,  in  U43  He  dis¬ 
approves  of  the  teaching  of  Demonstrative  Mid¬ 
wifery,  where  the  person  is  exposed.  I  he  sense 
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of  sight  he  thinks  would  not  be  so  much  to  be  ' 
relied  upon  as  an  educated  sense  of  touch. 

Cross  Examined — He  does  not  think  that 
merely  seeing  the  child  could  be  of  any  additional 
advantage  to  the  student.  They  have  plates 
exhibiting  the  whole  proceeding  ;  these  of  course 
he  considers  useful.  When  the  labor  has  so  far  pro¬ 
gressed  that  the  child  is  about  emerging,  he  thinks 
there  is  nothing  more  required  than  the  touch. 
He  considers  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the 
vulva  as  a  very  unimportant  matter  indeed,  for  the 
labor  is  then  about  over.  Thinks  that  a  correct 
idea  of  the  distention  of  the  perineum  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  plates,  but  has  no  doubt  but  a  person 
would  get  a  still  more  vivid  impression  from  ex¬ 
posing  the  woman  than  he  could  from  plates.  But 
still  he  does  not  consider  the  eye  as  by  any  means 
necessary.  He  would  not  care  about  seeing  the 
dilitation  of  the  osuteri,  unless  he  could  see  the 
whole  from  its  commencement.  By  an  exposure, 
he  would  mean  the  exposure  of  the  genitals  of  a 
man  or  woman.  In  a  surgical  operation  he  would  | 
not  consider  an  exposure  indelicate,  for  surgery 
compels  an  exposure.  In  any  diseases  of  the 
genitals  he  would  consider  it  perfectly  proper  to 
demonstrate  them  to  a  class,  as  such  instruction 
is  valuable  and  necessary  to  the  student.  There 
are  a  great  many  physicians  in  this  country  who  do 
not  practice  surgery,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
circumstances.  He  has  been  in  practice  since 
1843 — has  delivered  a  great  many  women  in  that 
time.  He  considers  that  his  past  practice  has 
improved  him  very  much.  He  has  greater  confi¬ 
dence,  and  more  knowledge.  Some  cases  present 
great  difficulties,  others  very  trifling.  The 
labor  of  course  depends  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  woman  and  of  the  child.  He  thinks,  of  course, 
that  the  more  he  practises,  the  more  knowledge 
he  acquires.  He  has  had  no  feeling  against  Dr. 
White,  particularly  ;  he  signed  the  paper  with  the 
seventeen  physicians,  (which  was  shown  him:) 
presented  the  paper  to  some  few  for  their  signature. 
He  might  have  gone  to  half  a  dozen  offices. 
Had  some  conversation  with  Dr.  Lockwood  and 
Dr.  Geo.  N.  Burwell  about  it.  He  did  not  draw 
the  paper  up  himself.  He  does  not  know  whether 
he  had  any  conversation  with  Dr.  White,  previous 
to  the  publication  of  the  article  or  not. 

Direct  Resumed — He  should  disapprove  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  child,  as  it  is  ushered  into  the 
world.  He  signed  the  paper  spoken  of,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  art'cle  which  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

Cross  Examined — He  disapproves  of  the 
shov/ing  of  the  child  and  any  exposure  of  tlie 
mother.  The  child  ought  to  be  covered  up  until 
the  physician  is  ready  to  separate  it  from  the 
mother.  He  generally  brings  the  child  into  sight 
previous  to  cutting  the  umbilical  cord  ;  this  how¬ 
ever  involves  no  necessary  e.xposure  of  the  patient. 
The  only  objection  he  would  have  to  seeing  the 
child  ushered  into  the  world,  would  be  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  mother.  If  it  could  be  done  without 
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that,  it  would  be  perfectly  proper — does  not  think 
it  could  be  done,  however. 

Dr.  John  Hauenstein,  sworn,  says — He  has 
practised  medicine  about  six  years  and  a  half. 
Graduated  at  Geneva  College.  He  approves  of 
Demonstrative  Midwifery,  without  the  exposure 
of  the  woman.  He  does  not  consider  an  exposure 
of  the  external  parts  as  necessary  in  the  birth  of  a 
child.  He  signed  the  paper  in  question  with  the 
other  city  physicians,  on  the  17th  of  February. 

[Mr.  Rogers,  one  of  the  Counsel  for  the  De¬ 
fendant,  here  stated  to  the  Court,  that  they  had 
subpmnaed  on  the  part  of  the  Defence,  several 
matrons,  or  Midwives,  who  had  had  considerable 
experience  in  their,  profession,  and  that  he  would 
submit  the  question  of  calling  them,  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  exposure,  to  the  Court,  and  take  their 
advice.  The  Court  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
hear  that  kind  of  'professional  testimony, 

The  Defence  hc-e  rested. 

District  Attorney  calls  Charles  E.  Clark, 
sworn,  says — I  know  Doct.  Loomis.  He  is  my 
family  Physician.  (Weekly  Courier,  of  Feb.  27, 
1850,  is  here  shown  him.) 

Question — Did  Doct.  L.  give  you  a  paper  con¬ 
taining  this  article  ? 

Objected  to  on  the  ground  that  Prosecution  had 
rested  this  narl  of  the  case. 

X 

Admitted  by  the  Court  as  a  matter  of  discretion, 
and  to  show  the  inteniiou  of  the  Defendant. 
Defendant’s  Counsel  except. 

Answer — Doct.  Loomis  gave  me  a  copy  of  the 
Courier,  containing  the  article,  and  read  it  to  me. 
Loomis  went  away  and  left  it  with  me.  This  was 
on  the  27th  of  Feb.  I  started  for  New  York  that 
day.  My  recollection  is  that  I  took  the  paper  and 
put  it  in  my  pocket.  I  met  him  in  the  street.  He 
expressed  in  strong  terms  his  disapprobation  of 
the  practice  to  which  the  article  referred.  My 
impression  is,  he  said  the  article  w a. s  directly  to  the 
point.  I  think  he  did  not  say  he  wrote  it.  1  looked 
over  his  shoulder  and  saw  the  signature  “L,”'and 
said  that’s  Loomis,  to  which  he  made  no  reply. 

Cross  Examined — This  was  on  Niagara- 
street,  just  round  the  corner  of  Franklin,  in  the 
forenoon.  I  don’t  recollect  when  I  firtt  told  of  it. 

George  A.  Mix,  for  the  Peojjle,  sworn,  say^s — I 
live  in  Buffalo.  I  know  Doct.  L.  He  is  my  family 
physician,  and  has  been  for  several  years.  (The 
Weekly  Courier,  is  shown  him,  of  February  27, 
1850.)  Doct.  L.  read  me  the  article,  or  one  very 
similar  to  it,  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  I  met 
him  in  his  carriage.  He  took  me  in  and  we  rode 
down  Delaware-street .  1  have  no  doubt  this  is 

the  same  article.  Didn’t  give  me  a  paper.  I 
saw  the  title  of  the  paper  and  its  date.  It  was 
the  Weekly  Courier.  When  he  read  the  article, 
he  said  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  that  it  was  a  very 
good  one.  My  impression  is,  and  I  am  quite  con¬ 
fident,  that  he  said  he  was  assured  the  facts  stated 
in  it  were  true. 

Cross  Examined — I  have  no.  doubt  he  was 
sincere  in  the  remark,  that  he  was  assured  the 
article  was  true. 
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Doct.  Jas.  S.  Hawley,  called  by  District  Attor¬ 
ney,  sworn,  says — 1  am  a  practising  physician.  1 
graduated  last  February,  atBufiilo  University.  I 
am  28  years  old  and  upwards.  I  was  present  at  the 
case  of  Demonstrative  Midwifery,  at  the  Buffalo 
Medical  College.  I  know  the  woman  who  was 
delivered  there.  Her  name  is  Mary  Watson.  I 
brought  her  to  the  C'ollege.  1  was  a  student  of 
Doct.  White  at  the  time.  1  brought  her  from  the 
Erie  Co.  Poor  House.  She  went  with  me  vol¬ 
untarily.  This  was  about  a  week  or  tefi  days 
before  her  delivery.  I  gave  her  bundle  in  charge 
to  a  boy,  and  directed  her  to  the  Janitor’s  room, 
sn  the  basement.  No  access  from  lecture  room  to 
basement,  except  in  the  rear,  through  one  of  the 
Professor’s  private  rooms. 

(Diagram  of  the  College  is  here  shown  him 
which  he  says  is  correct.) 

I  saw  the  woman  at  the  stethescopic  examina¬ 
tion,  several  days  before  her  confinement.  She 
was  then  on  the  bed  on  which  she  was  confined, 
completely  covered. 

A  division  of  eight  of  the  class,  were  perfoitted 
to  enter  the  room .  Prof.,  W.  placed  the  stetho¬ 
scope  over  the  place  where  the  beatings  of  ihe  foe¬ 
tal  heart  were  to  be  heard  One  student  at  a  time 
was  asked  to  come  forward  and  place  his  ear  on 
the  stethescope,  and  was  asked  if  he  heard  the 
sound  of  the  foetal  heart.  'Fhe  stethe.'Cope  was 
then  adjusted  to  the  placental  souffle,  and  the 
same  student  vvas  allowed  to  put  his  e;ir  to  the 
stethescope.  Dr.  W.  then  said  the  child  was  in 
the  third  position,  occupit  to  the  right  poeteriously, 
face  left,  anteriorly.  Tliis  was  about  three  days 
before  her  delivery,  i  think  this  was  three  days 
prior  to  her  delivery.  1  did  not  etiter  the  room 
with  the  rest  of  the  class.  When  1  wentin+o  the 
Tonm  it  was  after  midnight  Don’t  know  how 
many  of  tlie  class  were  pre  eni.  Know  there 
were  eighteeil  of  them  present,  hecHUse  tliai  num¬ 
ber  signed  a  paper.*  She  iay  upon  the  bed  with  her 
head  to  the  north.  When  I  entered  the  Professor 
was  at  the  bed-side.  There  were  two  or  three 
students  who  had  made  no  examination — they  were 
asked  by  the  Professor  if  they  would  do  so  ;  and 
did  so.  The  examinations  were  all  made  under 
cover.  There  was  nothing  else  done  then  except 
the  attendance  which,  the  Professor  gave  the  wo¬ 
man,  under  cover,  until  he  remarked  the  head 
©f  the  child  was  emerging,  or  so  nething  to  that 
effect.  The  Professor  then  raised  the  covering,  or 
rather  pushed  it  back,  and  the  class  rose  to  their 
feet  and  drew  somewhat  nearer  the  bed.  At  this 
time  the  Professor  had  both  hands,  with  a  napkin 
in  each  hand,  enclosing  the  parts  of  the  woman — 
that  is,  the  genital  organs,  so  that  no  parts  of 
them  were  to  be  seen,  externally.  No  part  of  the 
genital  organs  were  visible  to  him,  and  he  should 
think  not  to  anv  one  else.  He  thinks  he  saw  a 
very  small  part  of  the  hips.  The  clothes  were  re¬ 
placed  after  the  delivery  of  the  head.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  proceeded  after  that,  to  instruct  the  class  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  severing  the  umbilical 
cord.  After  the  child  was  delivered  it  was 


given  to  the  nurse,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  put 
near  the  stove.  There  was  nothing  else  done 
while  I  was  in  the  room.  I  did  not  see  the  placen¬ 
ta  delivered.  1  was  left  in  charge  of  the  child. 
After  this  most  of  the  class  retired  ;  but,  J  at  the 
request  of  Prof.  White,  remained  with  the  woinan, 
to  see  that  no  serious  changes  took  place  with  her 
— such  as  hemorrhage — as  the  Professor  wished  to 
go  home.  Part  of  the  class  were  in  the  room  of  the 
janitor,  helping  the  nurse  to  wash  and  dress  the 
child  I  remained  after  the  Professor  went  away,  as 
near  as  1  can  judge  an  hour.  The  order  and 
decorum  observed  was  perfect  during  tliis  time  ; 
complete  silence  prevailing.  The  time  the  clothes 
were  raised  to  show  the  child’s  head  emerging, 
occupied  from  two  to  three  minutes,  not  more 
tiian  that  time  certainly.  There  was  no  expo¬ 
sure  during  the  time  of  the  labor,  more  than 
necessary  to  show  the  head  of  the  child  emerging. 
As  a  medical  man,  I  would  say  that  I  consider 
Demonstrative  Midwifery  as  highly  useful  to  the 
student,  and  in  every  respect  proper.  Had  attend¬ 
ed  cases  of  Midwifery  previous  to  this,  and  have 
since.  The  class  were  in  the  lying-in  room 
perhaps  half  an  hour  previous  to  the  delivery,  and 
retired  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  child  was  born. 

Cross  Exarained — I  studied  my  profession 
partly  with  Dr.  White  ;  entered  his  office  winter 
before  last — came  here  in  the  fall  of  1848  from 
Onondaga  county.  Have  been  with  Dr.  White 
ever  since — am  with  him  still  I  did  not  draw  up 
the  whole  of  the  resolutions  complimentary  to  Dr. 
White.  I  drew  up  one,  John  Root  one,  and 
Chas.  Van  Andeu  one.  (Witness  was  shown 
the  resolutions  in  the  Medical  Journal) — says  that 
they  are  the  same  resolutions.  The  resolutions 
were  not  shown  to  Dr.  White  previous  to  adop¬ 
tion.  Dr.  White  never  suggested  to  me  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  having  any  resolutions  drawn  up  f 
think  that  about  the  ouly  thing  which  I  learned 
by  the  Demonstration  was,  that  the  prediction  as 
to  the  position  of  the  child  by  the  stethescopic 
examination  was  correct.  Think  I  might  have 
learned  it  as  well  by  feeling,  if  there  had  been  no 
one  in  my  way.  I  might  have  learned  it  from  the 
statement  of  Prof.  White — would  have  believed  his 
statement. 

Direct  Resumed — I  derived  considerable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  supporting  the  perineum.  Dr  White 
did  not  know  of  the  resolutions*  passed  in  his  fa\  or 
previous  to  their  adoption.  Van  Auden  was  a 
student  with  Dr.  Briggs  of  Auburn,  and  a  few 
weeks  with  Dr.  Winne.  Root  was  a  student  with 
Dr.  Flint. 

Dr.  Chas.  C  Jewett,  sworn — I  am  not  a  prac¬ 
tising  physician — have  taken  my  Diploma  as  a 
graduate  at  the  University  of  Buffalo — am  22 
years  of  age — reside  in  Moravia,  Cayuga  county. 
I  was  present  at  the  case  of  Demonstrative  Mid¬ 
wifery  at  the  Col’ege.  1  examined  the  woman 
with  the  stethescope  in  the  afternoon  before  her 
confinement,  with  part  of  the  class  of  students, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  White.  When  I  went 
into  the  room  the  Professor  was  at  the  bed-side.  I 


*  See  Appendix  C. 


*  Bee  Appendix  A. 
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placed  my  ear  to  the  stethescope  and  heard  the 
beating  of  the  foetal  heart,  then  immediately  left 
the  room.  Wall^called  by  Prof.  White  about  8  or 
9  o’clock  in  the  evening  again.  Went  into  the 
lying-in  chamber  about  10  o’clock;  \vas  called  in 
to  make  vaginal  examinations — these  were  made 
under  the  covering.  1  think  after  leaving  the 
room  1  was  in  again  previous  to  the  delivery,  either 
to  carry  something  to  Prof.  White,  or  to  bring 
something  out.  The  class  went  into  the  room 
about  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  witness  the 
birth  of  the  child — they  took  seats  around  the 
room.  Dr.  White  requested  me  to  sit  beside  the 
woman  and  hold  her  hands.  I  remained  there 
until  Dr.  White  had  made  an  examination,  when 
he  said  that  the  head  was  emerging.  1  rose  up 
and  was  standing  over  the  woman  about  the  time 
it  was  passing — I  did  not  see  the  head  pass.  Prof. 
While  moved  the  clothes  back,  I  suppose,  to 
bring  the  head  into  view — the  woman  lay  upon  a 
narrow  cot  bed  at  the  time.  I  saw  no  exposure 
of  ihe  woman — my  position  was  such  that  I  could 
not  see  what  was  going  on.  After  I  rose  up.  saw 
that  the  Doctor  was  supporting  the  perineum;  the 
clothes  were  immediately  dropped  after  he  had 
taken  his  hands  away.  I  saw  no  part  of  the 
woman’s  person.  After  the  head  emerged  the 
woman  was  covered  up,  and  the  cord  was 
severed.  Dr.  White  also  called  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  presentation  was  just  as  had 
been  predicted.  The  bandage  was  then  tied  and 
instructions  given  in  ihat  respect;  also,  as  to 
removing  the  placenta,  and  removing  the  mucus 
from  the  child’s  mouth.  1  think  the  clothes 
were  raised  from  two  to  five  minutes — ihere  was 
no  more  exposure  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  show  the  head  of  the  child  emerging.  The 
Professor  also  gave  the  students  instructions  as  to 
supporting  the  perineum,  and  the  position  in 
which  the  woman  ought  to  be  placed.  I  have 
been  a  student  of  medicine  three  years  Inst  spring 
— have  attended  lectures  in  different  places.  In 
my  opinion  Demonstrative  Midwifery  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  useful  as  a  means  of  imparting  valuable 
instruction.  I  do  ni>t  consider  that  there  is  any 
thing  indecent  or  immoral  in  the  proceeding. 
The  order  and  decorum  observed  was  excellent, 
perfect  silence  prevailing.  I  had  never  attended 
a  case  of  that  kind  before. 

Cross  Examined — 1  spent  my  time  last  win¬ 
ter  in  Prof.  White’s  office.  1  am  considerably 
attached  to  him — should  think  a  great  deal  of  his 
opinion  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  I  understand  this 
Demonstration  to  be  an  innovation  in  this  country, 
and  that  practising  physicians  have  not  had  the 
same  kind  of  education  as  I  have  received  in  this 
branch.  Believe  that  they  have  got  along  very 
well,  as  far  as  I  know.  The  particular  informa¬ 
tion  I  derived  from  it  was  that  the  position  of  ihe 
child  as  predicted  was  true,  and  of  freeing  the 
mouth  of  the  child  from  mucus  as  soon  as  the 
head  passes  from  the  body.  1  believe  it  might  be 
done  about  as  well  by  feeling  as  seeing.  1  learned 


a'so  how  to  support  the  perineum — should  have 
more  confidence  that  I  could  do  it.  1  had  studied 
Anatomy  before,  and  had  understood  that  it  was 
to  be  supported  in  just  that  way  ;  but  had  never 
seen  it  done  before.  I  did  not  see  the  perineum, 
therefore  could  not  tell  how  much  it  was  dis¬ 
tended — that  might  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
touch. 

Dr.  Hugh  B  Vandeventer,  sworn,  says — He  is 
a  practising  physician — practises  in  Buffalo — gra¬ 
duated  last  February  at  the  Buffalo  Medical  Col¬ 
lege — is  22  years  old.  He  was  present  at  the 
case  of  Demonstrative  Midwifery.  He  made  a 
stethescopic  examination  two  days  before  the 
woman  was  delivered,  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
White  and  seven  or  eight  students.  The  woman 
was  covered  during  this  examination.  He  also 
made  a  vaginal  examination  the  evening  of  her 
delivery.  Dr,  White  had  previously  predicted 
the  position  which  the  child  occupied — he  said  it 
occupied  the  third  position.  These  last  examina¬ 
tions  were  made  between  11  and  12  o’clock  at 
night.  He  afterwards  came  into  the  room  half 
an  hour  before  the  child  was  born.  He  thinks 
there  were  as  many  as  twenty  students  present  at 
the  lime  of  the  delivery  of  the  child.  The  stu¬ 
dents  sat  on  the  benches  around  the  room  until 
Prof.  White  announced  the  fact  that  the  head  of 
the  cliild  was  protruding;  the  students  then  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  half  circle  around  the  bed.  Dr.  White 
then  raised  up  the  clothes  with  his  right  hand, 
the  left  supporting  the  perineum.  He  saw  no 
part  of  the  woman  but  a  very  small  part  between 
the  napkin  and  the  sheet,  and  a  very  small  part  of 
the  nates.  Nothing  else  took  place  till  the  child 
was  born.  Dr.  White’s  hands  were,  during  this 
time,  supporting  the  perineum,  one  hand  below 
and  one  above,  which  completely  covered  the 
genitals.  All  that  he  could  see  was  a  little  rim 
between  the  hands  and  the  parts.  The  clothes 
were  then  replaced.  Dr.  White  then  proceeded 
to  sever  the  umbilical  cord  and  to  tie  it.  The 
child  was  then  given  to  the  nurse.  The  placenta 
was  afterwards  delivered  under  the  clothes.  Dr. 
White,  during  this  time,  explained  the  whole  of 
the  proceeding  to  the  class.  The  order  and  deco¬ 
rum  were  perfect.  He  thinks  the  exposure  of  the 
woman  continued  from  three  to  five  minutes; 
long  enough  to  remove  the  child.  There  were 
two  tallow  candles  in  the  room  at  the  time — it 
was  rather  dark  about  the  bed,  the  candles  being 
on  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He 
considers  that  mode  of  teaching  M  dwifery  neces¬ 
sary  and  important.  There  was  no  more  exposure 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  exhibit  the  head 
of  the  child.  He  went  into  the  r  om  half  an 
hour  before  the  child  was  born — he  left  about  five 
or  ten  minutes  after  its  delivery.  Had  attended 
one  case  of  labor  before — has  had  cases  since. 

Cross  Examined — It  was  not  very  light  in  the 
room — there  was  just  light  enough  to  see  that 
the  r'osition  of  the  child  was  the  same  as  predicted 
j  by  Dr.  White.  What  he  then  saw  assisted  what 
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knowledge  he  had  before — made  a  stronger  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  mind.  He  was  within  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  bed,  and  therefore  saw  all  that 
was  to  be  seen.  He  did  not  see  the  perineum, 
nor  the  labia.  All  he  saw  was  the  head  of  the 
child.  He  derived  such  confidence  as  to  enable 
him  to  proceed  better  when  called  to  attend  a  sick¬ 
bed.  He  had  gained  both  confidence  and  infor¬ 
mation — can’t  say  exactly  the  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  he  gained.  He  has  attended  a  woman  in 
labor  before  this — had  more  of  a  view  then  than 
he  did  in  this  case — could  not  help  it  however. 
It  was  about  ten  months  previous  to  this.  He 
thought  it  had  been  of  service  to  him  to  have  an 
ocular  demonstration,  as  he  was,  by  that  means, 
instructed  how  to  proceed  properly.  This  case 
was  a  litile  different  from  the  one  he  had  attended 
before.  His  attention  had  been  more  directed  to 
the  progress  of  labor.  He  approves  of  this  mode 
of  teaching — understands  it  is  new.  Has  never 
heard  of  a  case  of  the  kind  before  in  this  country. 
In  the  previous  case  of  labor  he  attended,  he  did 
not  make  an  ocular  demonstration  of  it  willingly — 
it  was  accidental  and  could  not  be  helped. 

Dr.  Clinton  Colegrove,  sworn,  says — He  is  a 
practising  physician  in  Sardinia,  Erie  county — 
was  one  of  the  graduating  class  at  the  Medical 
College  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  in  Februarv  last. 
He  was  present  at  the  case  of  Demonstrative  Mid¬ 
wifery  at  the  College — was  invited  there  by  Prof. 
White.  He  made  a  vaginal  examination  about 
11  o’clock,  under  Prof.  White’s  direction.  He 
does  not  remember  whether  the  Professor  told  him 
the  position  the  child  occupied,  when  he  made  a 
stethescopic  examination,  or  not  After  making 
the  vaginal  examination  he  left  the  room — re¬ 
turned  between  2  and  3  o’clock  in  the  morning 
with  some  of  the  graduating  students.  Was  in 
the  room  about  half  an  hour  before  the  child  was 
born  ;  the  students  ranged  themselves  around  the 
room  on  the  benches.  Nothing  particular  took 
place  until  the  head  of  the  child  was  about 
emerging  into  the  world — the  head  of  the  child 
was  exposed  to  view  ;  but  he  saw  nothing  of  the 
W'oman’s  person — his  attention  being  directed  to 
the  child.  He  had  never  attended  a  case  of  labor 
before.  After  the  head  of  the  child  had  passed, 
the  clothes  were  replaced.  He  thinks  the  time 
occupied  by  the  demonstration  would  not  exceed 
two  or  three  minutes.  Dr.  White,  after  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  child,  proceeded  to  sever  the  wmSiZicaZ 
cord — explaining  the  whole  process  to  the  class. 
After  that  the  placenta  was  delivered  and  the 
bandage  put  round  the  woman,  tlie  whole  being 
explained  by  Dr.  White.  The  class  remained 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  delivery  ;  most  of  the 
students  being  in  the  other  room  to  see  the  child 
dressed.  They  then  left.  The  utmost  order  and 
decorum  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  process  ; 
complete  silence  being  observed.  From  his  own 
experience,  he  thinks  that  mode  of  teaching  bene¬ 
ficial  and  proper,  and  in  nowdse  indecent.  He 
has  had  cases  of  Midwifery  since  then.  His  age 
Is  23  jcjars.  I 


Cross  Examined — He  saw  nothing  as  the  child 
emerged  from  the  mother,  excem  the  head  of  the 
child.  He  did  not  see  the  pCTineum,  nor  any 
poition  of  the  vulva.  He  considers  that  mode  of 
teaching  instructive  and  important,  because  it 
impresses  more  firmly  upon  the  mind  the  duties 
of  a  practitioner.  There  is  no  other  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  it  that  he  can  think  of.  Considers 
this  important,  for  he  felt  himself  more  competent 
to  perform  his  duties  when  called  upon.  Was  a 
kind  of  mental  improvement — impressed  upon  his 
mind  the  practical  part  of  what  he  only  knew 
before  by  theory.  He  does  not  know  that  the 
mere  sight  of  the  passage  of  the  head  into  the 
world  was  of  any  particular  advantage  to  him. 

Dr.  .  .  Pkessbury,  sworn,  says — He  is  a 

practising  physician  in  Monroe  county — graduated 
at  Berkshire,  Mass.,  in  1846.  Has  attended 
lectures  at  the  Buffalo  Medical  College.  W'as 
present  at  the  case  of  Demonstrative  Midwifery 
there  last  winter.  At  his  own  request  he  had 
made  a  stethescopic  examination  of  the  wmman. 
Dr.  White  then  observed  to  him  that  the  child 
occupied  the  third  position.  He  was  present 
during  the  labor.  He  saw  no  exposure  of  the 
woman — did  not  see  the  child  emerge — was  una¬ 
ble  to  see  from  the  position  which  he  occupied  in 
the  room.  If  there  had  been  any  great  degree  of 
exposure  he  could  have  seen  it.  During  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  labor,  the  Doctor  explained  to  the 
class  the  various  stages.  The  order  observed  was 
good — perfect  silence  prevailing.  Dr.  White  had 
enjoined  silence  on  the  students  previous  to  en¬ 
tering  the  room.  He  has  had  cases  of  obstetric 
practice  since  then.  Thinks  this  mode  of  teach¬ 
ing  useful  to  the  student.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
that  is  indecent  or  indecorous,  to  his  eye.  He 
had  never  heard  before  this  time  the  beating  of 
the  foetal  heart  with  the  stethescope.  Demon¬ 
strative  Midwifery  was  not  taught  in  the  College 
where  he  was  educated. 

Cross  Examined. — He  was  taught  in  the 
Geneva  College;  He  did  not  see  any  exposure  of 
the  woman,  therefore  could  not  di.-approve  of  it. 
He  should  not  consider  it  right  to  expose  a 
woman.  He  wmuld  approve  of  clinical  lectures  of 
this  kind,  where  the  woman  was  not  exposed. 
He  should  not  think  the  sight  of  the  head  of  a 
child,  emerging  into  the  world,  of  any  particular 
advantage — that  is,  of  vital  importance. 

Direct.  Resumed — He  approves  of  all  he  saw  at 
the  College.  In  ordinary  practice  it  is  not  usual 
to  make  any  exposure.  But  there  are  some  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  do  so, 

Mary  Watson,  sworn,  says — She  lives  at  the 
Medical  College,  with  the  janitor  and  his  wife. 
Was  confined  there  on  the  18th  of  last  January. 
Was  called  upon  by  Dr.  White,  about  the  last  of 
December,  or  the  first  of  January.  Asked  her  if 
she  would  be  wdllingto  be  confined  at  the  College, 
before  some  young  men,  wdio  were  going  to  be¬ 
come  Doctors.  She  expressed  herself  willing  and 
consented  to  go.  She  was  there  nine  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  delivery,  she  thinks.  Dr.  White  told 
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her  after  she  went  there,  that  if  she  did  not  seem 
willing  to  remain,  she  might  go  any  time.  She 
expressed  herself  contented  and  remained — and 
was  confined  there.  She  thinks  that  some  of 
these  young  men  were  present,  but  could  not  say 
certainly — she  thinks  she  recollects  seeing  some 
persons  in  the  room.  She  was  willing  at  the 
time  that  they  should  be  present,  and  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  it.  Thinks  she  was 
properly  cared  for  during  the  time  of  her  labor — 
does  not  know  much  about  it.  She  has  been  in 
labor  once  before.  She  was  kindly  treated  so  far 
as  she  knows  to  the  contrary — has  no  fault  to  find. 
She  was  not  compelled  to  be  there,  it  was  by 
her  own  free,  voluntary  will.  She  was  able  to  be 
out  of  bed  in  three  days,  and  in  eight  or  nine  days 
she  regarded  herself  well.  Her  present  child 
seems  to  be  a  healthy  child. 

Cross  Examined — Is  twenty-six  years  of  age 
— was  born  in  Ireland — has  been  in  this  country 
seven  years.  Was  confined  two  years  ago,  last 
November,  in  Penn,  between  Philadelphia  and 
Westchester.  The  child  that  she  had  then  is  not 
living.  She  has  never  been  married.  Dr.  White, 
after  her  confinement,  gave  her  ^10.  That  had 
been  no  inducement  to  her  to  go  there.  Has 
never  lived  in  Dr.  White’s  family — nor  in  any 
family  in  the  city.  She  was  examined  by  several 
persons  previous  to  her  confinement — can’t  say 
how  many.  During  her  confinement  she  recol¬ 
lects  seeing  Dr.  White  in  the  room.  The  janitor’s 
wife — and  believes  there  were  other  persons  pre¬ 
sent — can’t  recollect. 

Direct  Resumed  —  She  never  saw  Doctor 
White,  that  she  knows  of,  previous  to  his  coming 
to  the  Alms  House. 

Dr.  Holton  Gansox,  svyorn,  says — He  is  a 
practising  physician  and  surgeon,  in  Batavia, 
Genesee  county.  Graduated  sixteen  years  ago, 
at  Philadelphia.  Fie  has  been  in  practice  ever 
since.  He  was  in  Europe,  in  1843  —visited  F ranee 
and  England.  Was  in  Paris,  and  attended  some 
of  the  clinical  lectures  there,  in  the  Hopital  La 
Clinique,  attached  to  the  Ecole  de  Medicine,  The 
manner  of  conducting  the  clinique,  was  this  : 
When  a  woman  was  about  to  be  confined,  there 
was  a  lamp  hung  out  side  of  the  Conciergerie  or 
Porter’s  Lodge,  attached  to  the  Hospital — two 
sides  of  the  lantern  were  white,  one  purple  ;  and 
when  the  purple  side  was  in  sight,  it  was  an  in¬ 
dication  that  a  labor  was  about  to  take  place. 
Tickets  are  sold  to  physicians  and  medical  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  one  that  got  there  first  had  charge 
of  the  labor.  The  room,  was  about  one-quarter 
the  size  of  the  Court  Room,  with  a  railing  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  between  the  operator  and  the 
'spectators.  The  patient  was  entirely  exposed 
as  far  up  as  the  breast.  The  spectators  were  all 
on  the  ottier  side  of  the  railing,  with  the  exception 
of  the  person  who  had  cha;*g,e  of  the  labor.  After 
the  labor  the  patient  was  left  in  charge  of  some 
physician.  He  has  seen  two  cases  of  labor  going 
on  at  the  same  time,  where  the  patients  were  ex¬ 
posed,  so  as  to  show  the  whole  of  the  person,  as 


high  as  to  the  chest.  Has  seen  as  many  as  thirty 
or  forty  persons  present  at  a  delivery.  There  was 
no  limitation  to  the  number  of  tickets,  that  he  was 
aware  of.  He  saw  a  case  of  a  very  difficult  na¬ 
ture,  where  the  forceps  had  to  be  used — delivered 
before  300  persons,  in  the  Amphitheatre,  where 
the  woman  was  laid  upon  a  table  and  perfectly  ex¬ 
posed,  while  the  operator  stood  before  her  and 
applied  the  instruments.  He  saw  as  many  as 
five  or  six  person  delivered — and  these  were  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Accoucheur  and 
Surgeon  Dubois.  Believes  that  this  school  is 
sustained  by  the  patronage  of  the  government. 

He  thinks  there  is  nothing  that  would  injure 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  medical  men,  in  that  kind 
of  instruction,  where  it  was  properly  regulated. 
This  kind  of  instruction  is  regarded  as  useful  and 
necessary  in  the  medical  schools  of  Paris.  The 
schools  of  Paris  stand  pre-eminently  high  as 
schools  of  skill  and  science.  He  supposes  it  arises 
from  their  superior  advantages  of  demonstration. 
While  in  Paris  he  saw  many  English  and 
American  students,  who  went  there  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  schools  there.  Saw  but  few 
French  students  in  London.  Fie  did  not  visit 
Germany. 

Cross  Examined — He  doubts  very  much  whe¬ 
ther  the  morality  of  the  F'rench  is  any  lower  than 
in  other  countries.  There  is  not  that  cloak 
of  hypocrisy  thrown  around  their  actions,  that 
there  is  in  this  country.  He  thinks  the  immorality 
of  stripping  the  patient  in  Demonstrative  Mid¬ 
wifery,  is  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,,  not  in  the 
act  itself.  Demonstrative  Midwifery  teaches  the 
student  the  practical  part  of  Midwifery.  He 
makes  it  a  point  to  get  all  the  information  in  his 
profession,  which  is  practicable.  He  has  never 
tried  to  get  one  of  his  patients  denuded  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  to  his  students.  It 
never  occurred  to  him,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  subjects  in  this  part  of  the  country  where  he 
resides.  He  never  heard  of  demonstrating  ocularly 
in  this  country,  until  Dr.  White  introduced  it  here. 
He  considers  that  there  are  many  celebrated 
schools  in  this  countiy.  Jefferson  College,  in 
Philadelphia — University  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  in  New  York — Yale  College — University 
of  Harvard,  &c.  He  never  heard  of  Prof,  Gil¬ 
man,  of  New  .  York,  practising  Demonstrativ 
Midwifery — knows  Prof.  Gilman  very  well.  He 
knows  of  no  effort  having  been  made  to  introduce 
it  into  the  school,  in  which  he  is  Professor  of  Ob¬ 
stetrics.  Believes  medical  gentlemen  become 
efficient  accoucheurs  in  this  country,  without  this 
mode  of  teaching.  The  particular  advantangeto 
be  gained  by  seeing  a  child  born  into  the  world, 
would  be  just  the  same  as  seeing  an  operation  in 
surgery,  which  is  considered  very  great.  Sur¬ 
gical  operations  have  to  be  performed  generally  by 
the  aid  of  the  eye;  but  there  are  many  case-' — as 
in  the  diseases  of  the  genitals,  &c.,  which  have 
to  be  performed  by  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
sense  of  sight  is  often  necessary  in  midwifery, 
as  in  cases  of  hemorrhage,  to  see  the  amount  of 
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blood  that  is  passing.  He  has  used  it  sometimes. 
He  does  not  do  it,  however,  in  his  general  practice. 
He  thinks  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  a 
class,  to  have  an  Ocular  Demonstration,  than  to 
learn  altogether  by  the  sense  of  touch.  He  does 
not  think  such  an  exhibition  lik^  ly  to  minister  to 
the  sense  of  a  morbid  curiosity.  It  is  always 

V  » 

proper  to  use  the  eye  where  it  is  necessary.  He 
does  not  consider  it  expedient  to  expose  the 
patient,  because  the  popular  feeling,  he  thinks,  is 
against  it.  Ifitioasthe  custom  of  the  country, 
he  should  do  so.  He  does  not  know  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  first  impression  of  its  importance.  He 
thinks  he  is  constantly  obtaining  information  — 
That  he  grows  wiser  as  he  grows  older,  if  he  does 
not  grow  better.  He  does  not  know  of  Demon¬ 
strative  Midwifery  being  practised  in  any  country 
except  France.  Believes  there  are  eminent  schools 
in  this  country,  and  also  in  Germany.  But  thinks 
Paris  a  little  ahead  of  the  world.  It  is  patronized 
by  every  nation  on  the  earth,  which  he  considers 
pretty  good  evidence  of  the  fact. 

In  answer  to  a  query  of  the  Counsel  for  Defen¬ 
dant,  as  to  “whether  it  was  known  to  him,  that 
women  in  Paris  could  be  hired  to  sit  to  painters 
perfectly  naked  ” — he  says,  he  believes  it  is  so, 
and  they  can  be  hired  any  where  else  in  the  same 
manner — that  is,  in  any  large  towns. 

Direct  Resumed — In  speaking  of  Demonstrative 
Midwifery  he  would  be  understood,  that  be  would 
make  a  difference  between  private  practice  and  in¬ 
struction  before  classes. 

Cross  Examined — Considers  it  necessary  to 
educate  the  sense  of  touch  ;  but  he  thinks,  that  if 
the  eye  was  educated  it  would  gain  the  ascen¬ 
dency  over  the  touch.  Thinks  it  best,  of  course, 
to  educate  the  student  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
advance  his  practice  most. 

Dr.  Cary,  sworn,  says — He  is  a  practising  phy¬ 
sician,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1843.  He  has  practised  in  Buffalo,  between  three 
and  four  years.  Went  abroad  in  1844.  Went  to 
Paris,  with  the  intention  of  finishing  his  medical 
studies.  Went  there  because  the  facilities  were 
greater  for  improvement,  Had  a  ticket  to  the 
lying-in  ward  of  the  Hospital  of  Practice.  While 
there  he  saw  thirteen  cases  of  midwifery.  The 
labor  was  conducted  very  much  the  same  as  in 
this  country.  'I'he  patient  was  lying  upon  a  bed 
in  an  apartment,  with  a  railing  between  the  ac¬ 
coucheur  and  the  spectators.  The  first  two 
comers  generally  took  charge  of  the  case.  Of 
these  thirteen  cases,  four  or  five  were  exposed — 
the  rest  were  not.  There  were  a  great  many 
persons  present  during  the  labor — perhaps  30  or 
40.  This  is  the  ordinary  practice  there.  He  has 
seen  three  persons  in  labor  at  once  in  one  room. 
The  feelings  of  the  patient  are  consulted  as  to 
whether  she  will  be  exposed  or  not.  In  the  cases 
of  labor  which  he  witnessed,  the  clothes  were  re¬ 
moved  just  as  the  child  was  emerging.  They 
were  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  person  above  the 
hips.  He  thinks  this  course  of  teaching  midwifery 


useful — but  does  not  approve  of  so  much  exposure 
as  is  practised  in  the  Paris  Hospitals.  The  stu¬ 
dent  can  get  a  better  idea  by  an  Ocular  Demon- 
stration,  than  he  could  otiierwise.  He  can  see 
nothing  immoral  in  this  mode  of  teaching.  There 
is  nothing  like  y  to  excite  lascivious  ideas  in  such 
an  exhibition. 

Cross  Examined — The  rule  in  the  Paris  hos¬ 
pitals  is,  that  the  tv\o  first  comers  shall  have 
charge  of  the  case,  and  they  make  vaginal  exam¬ 
inations  ;  no  other  persons  were  allowed  to  do  so. 
“There  had  been  two  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
which  were  the  only  ones  he  ever  knew  ;  one  was 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  and 
the  other  himself — being  Americans,  tliey  were 
inviied  by  the  Professors  as  an  act  of  courtesy.” 
Never  heard  of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  making 
vaginal  examinations  there.  It  might  be  done 
with  impunity  ;  but  he  thinks  not.  It  is  laid 
down  in  the  books  that  vaginal  examinations  are 
sometimes  injurious  to  the  woman.  He  does  not 
think  it  would  be  of  any  use  for  a  student  to  see  a 
child  ushered  into  the  world,  without  seeing  the 
surrounding  parts.  On  the  whole,  he  disapproves 
of  Ocular  Demonstrative  Midwifery. 

Direct  Resumed — He  does  not  think  ocular 
demonstrations  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  regards 
them  as  being  useful.  Considers  them  perfectly 
moral,  and  not  by  any  means  indecent.  Should 
make  a  difference  between  private  practice  and 
instruction  before  classes. 

Dr.  PIknry  Nickell,  sworn,  says — He  lives  in 
Buffalo.  Is  a  practising  physician — has  practised 
since  October,  1846.  Was  educated  in  one  of  the 
German  States,  called  Hessel,  in  Mayence.  Gra¬ 
duated  at  the  Ur.iversitv  of  Giesen.  There  is  a 
hospital  attached  to  the  University  where  lectures 
on  Midwifery  are  given  before  the  students  who 
are  present  at  the  delivery  of  the  women.  There 
are  allowed  to  be  present  thirty  or  forty  students, 
sometimes  fifty — these  are  what  are  called  'prac¬ 
tising  students.  The  woman,  in  a  usual  head- 
presentation,  is  generally  lying  upon  her  left  side. 
When  the  head  is  about  emerging  through  the 
soft  parts,  the  clothes  are  turned  up  so  that  the 
person  of  the  woman  is  entirely  exposed.  He 
has  witnessed  between  four  and  five  hundred 
cases  at  that  University.  The  University  at 
Giesen  has  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  of  late 
years.  Prof.  Liebig  is  a  Professor  in  that  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  (witness )  considers  that  ocular  demon¬ 
strations  aie  necessary  and  proper  for  a  student — 
in  Germany  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  student  to 
witness  them,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  practice 
without  it.  There  is  a  separate  room  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  lying-in  women — the  Professor  takes  the 
students  there,  and  they  are  permitted  to  make- 
examinations,  both  internal  and  external.  He 
has  visited  the  lying-in  hospital  at  Frankfort,  but 
there  is  no  hospital  for  lying-in  women  there. 

Cross  Examined — He  has  seen  sometimes  one 
case  a  day — sometimes  two  :  they  average  about 
eight  or  ten  a  week.  He  entered  the  University 
in  the  fall  of  1840 — graduated  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
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tember,  1846.  He  was  in  the  University  three 
years,  and  was  there  about  nine  months  before  he 
commenced  seeing  cases  of  Midwifery.  A  stu¬ 
dent  cannot  be  admitted  to  clinical  lectures  in  the 
hospital  under  half  a  year  after  entering  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  After  taking  his  first  course  of  lectures, 
he  had  to  wait  four  weeks,  when  he  was  admitted 
as  a  practising  student.  A  practising  student  is 
one  who  has  attended  one  course  of  lectures  on 
Midwifery. 

Dr.  John  A.  Jkyte,  sworn,  says — He  is  a  prac¬ 
tising  physician — has  practised  thirteen  years  in 
Germany  and  two  years  in  this  country — educated 
at  Prague,  the  oldest  University  in  Germany. 
There  was  a  very  large  hospital  there,  under  the 
direction  of  the  University,  with  200  beds  for 
lying-in  women,  both  before  and  after  confine¬ 
ment.  They  have  a  room  where  the  women  are 
delivered,  and  in  the  room  are  two  beds,  called 
“Obstetrical  beds.”  There  are  usually  eight 
students  present  at  the  time  of  a  delivery ;  also 
about  twenty  women  who  are  learning  to  become 
midwives.  At  the  last,  or  founh  period  of  labor, 
when  the  head  is  emerging,  the  woman  is  uncov¬ 
ered,  so  that  the  students  can  see  the  progress  of 
the  labor — they  stand  in  a  circle  around  the  bed, 
and  she  is  exposed  so  that  all  may  see.  He  could 
not  tell  the  accurate  number  of  cases  he  witnessed 
the  eight  weeks  he  attended  — he  might  have  seen 
300 — sometimes  four  or  five  a  day.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  there  are  6,000  a  year.  In  the  year  1835, 
he  was  in  Vienna — was  in  the  hospital — they 
have  a  ward  for  lying-in  uornen — was  there  when 
some  women  were  brought  in  for  delivery  ;  but 
he  did  not  stop  to  see  them.  His  age  is  39 
years. 

Cross  Examined — He  has  had  over  300  difficult 
deliveries — some  of  them  not  presenting  in  the 
right  position — others,  where  the  pains  were  not 
strong  enough — many  cases  where  he  has  had  to 
apply  \h.e,  forceps.  Has  had  very  few  but  difficult 
cases,  in  Germany:  there  they  had  midwives, 
and  when  they  had  done  all  they  could,  and 
could  not  succeed,  they  called  the  physician.  He 
never,  in  his  private  practice,  exposes  the  woman, 
unless  he  has  to  apply  the  forceps — in  that  case  he 
exposes  the  parts. 

Dr.  Chandler  R.  Gilman,  sworn,  says — He  is 
a  physician,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York. 
H  e  has  been  Professor  there  about  ten  years — 
succeeded  Dr.  Delafield.  Teaches  Midwifery  by 
clinical  instructions  as  it  is  taught  in  all  the  Col¬ 
leges  in  the  United  States,  by  giving  out  cases  to 
his  students  ;  but  he  thinks  that  that  is  improperly 
called  clinical  instruction.  That  clinical  instruc¬ 
tions  proper  are  instructions  given  by  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  to  his  students  at  the  side  of  the  sick-bed,. 
And,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  he  gives 
them  out  to  his  students,  he  never  sees  the  patient 
at  all  ;  but  receives  a  report  from  the  student. 
That,  in  the  teaching  of  all  the  Colleges,  they 
have  plates  exhibiting  the  human  form  and  all  its 
internal  structure  in  tiie  female,  during  the  period 


of  gestation.  That  some  of  these  plates  are  as 
large  as  life,  some  smaller,  and  he  has  some  ihat 
are  larger  than  life,  lie  has  also  models  made  of 
plaster,  and  others  of  papier  mache.”  These, 
also,  exhibit,  the  siate  of  a  woman  during  child¬ 
birth.  These  plates  are  made  to  give  instruction 
to  the  eye,  and,  of  couise.  they  could  not  convey 
the  same  instruction  that  an  ocular  demonstration 
might  do.  He  would  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
person  could  not  get  as  correct  an  idea  from  seeing 
the  picture  of  a  plough,  however  correct  it  might 
be,  as  he  could  by  seeing  the  plough  itself.  Should 
consider  an  ocular  demonstration  as  highly  useful ; 
does  not  consider  any^  thing  of  that  kind  as  inde¬ 
cent.  His  students  very  olten  send  for  him  when 
they  find  any  difficulty  ;  and  what  they  conceive  to 
be  a  very  complicated  case  of  labor,  is,  very  often, 
perfectly  simple,  and  with  three  minutes  demon¬ 
stration,  the  siude  .t  is  able  to  proceed  perfectly 
well.  Young  practitioners  make  a  great  many 
mistakes—are  very  often  unable  to  distinguish  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus — and  in  his  lectures  he  often 
rneniions  these  ca-es.  There  are  more  mistakes 
made  in  this  department  of  the  profession,  than  in 
any  other  branch.  Shodld  think  it  arose  from  the 
imperfect  mode  of  teaching.  Nearly  all  students 
make  mistakes  in  their  first  cases  of  midwifery. 
Should  think  that  demonstration  by  the  bed-.«ide, 
ocularly,  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  student. 
He  has  never  delivered  a  woman  exposed  before  a 
class  of  students,  but  should  think  it  proper  and 
valuable  in  giving  a  young  practitioner  confi¬ 
dence.  Should  not  consider  it  indelicate  ;  when 
a  medical  man  is  called  upon  to  save  the  lives  of 
individuals,  his  position  ought  to  raise  him  above 
all  such  feelings  of  false  delicacy.  Approves  of 
the  practice  of  ocular  demonstration  in  Obstetrics, 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  it  established  in  his  Col¬ 
lege  to-morrow  ;  but  would  not  be  very  apt  to  at¬ 
tempt  its  Lntroduction,  after  witnessing  the  hubbub 
which  it  had  kicked  up  in  this  instance.  The 
schools  of  Paris  are  superior  to  the  schools  of  this 
country  ;  thinks  it  arises  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  better  means  of  demonstration  ;  supposes 
that  is  one  reason  why  American  students  go  there 
to  finish  their  education.  Is  not  aware  of  Parisian 
students  ever  coming  to  this  country  to  graduate. 
Schools  here  have  never  been  paid  that  high  com¬ 
pliment.  As  to  exposing  a  woman’s  person — it 
would  be  just  as  impn  per  to  expose  two  inches  be¬ 
low  the  collar  bone,  as  two  feet,  if  it  were  unne¬ 
cessary.  It  is  ofien  necessary  to  turn  the  child  in 
the  uterus.  In  turning  the  foetus,  it  has  been  his 
practice  to  expose  the  woman  entirely.  Does  not 
recollect  of  ever  taking  but  three  of  his  students 
with  him  on  such  occasions.  Would  have  no  ob¬ 
jections  to  students  being  present,  not  at  all — would 
prefer  it,  if  practicable.  On  such  occasions  the 
woman  is  exposed,  so  far  us  clothes  aro  concerned, 
entirely.  Does  not  expose  the  woman  if  she  is 
unwilling.  Thinks  that  no  one  would  pretend  to 
say  that,  if  it  were  proper  for  five  persons  to  be 
pre.sent  on  such  an  occasion,  there  would  be  any 
impropriety  in  fifteen  being  present.  The  stethe- 
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scope  is  one  of  the  great  modem  improvements — 
has  sprung’  up  sin®e  his  time.  Great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  Midwifery  during  the 
last  century.  He  thinks  the  best  medicril  teach¬ 
ers  are  in  Duiilin — at  leasi,  the  greatest  medical 
skill — although  they  have  not  so  great  facility  of 
demonstration  as  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries. 
The  primary  use  of  the  stethoscope  is  to  discover 
whether  the  woman  is  pregnant  or  not ;  and  its 
subsidiary  uses,  to  know  w'hether  the  child  is 
alive,  and  what  position  it  occupies  in  the  uterus. 
In  the  delivery  of  woman,  it  is  highly  necessary 
that  the  student  should  be  taught  how  to  support 
the  perineum.  This  is  usually  taught  by  plates 
and  by  the  manikin;  but  a  student  could  obtain 
a  far  better  idea  by  seeing  it  done  on  a  i'ving 
subject.  The  perineum  is  often  very  much  torn 
by  being  badly  supported  ;  therefore,  an  ocular 
demonstration  would  give  a  young  practitioner  a 
better  idea  as  to  how  it  should  be  done.  Although 
a  student  might  learn  the  theory  from  books,  it 
would  never  be  the  same  as  sight,  or  ocular  de¬ 
monstration.  In  giving  instructions  to  his  stu¬ 
dents,  in  regard  to  vaginal  examinations,  he 
generally  tells  them  like  this,  that  they  may  make 
three  or  four  examinations  to  enable  them  to  do 
their  duty  to  their  patient ;  and  they  may  make 
twentv  examinations  for  their  own  instruction, 
provided  they  do  it  carefully.  He  does  not  think 
that  it  would  produce  any  irritation,  if  it  were  con¬ 
ducted  carefully,  as  the  finger,  in  such  cases,  is 
alw’ays  covered  with  lard. 

The  Court  adjourned. 


FOURTH  DAY. 

Prof.  Gilman,  cross-examined,  says — He  resides 
at  the  city  of  New  York.  Is  here  by  the  subpoena 
of  the  Dist.  Attorney,  He  came  also  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  White— Dr.  White  does  not  pay  his  ex¬ 
penses  here — never  proposed  to  pay  hfs  expenses 
— never  mentioned  it  to  him  at  all.  He  is  stopping 
at  Dr.  White's — he  is  his  guest.  Dr.  White  and 
himself  have  talked  over  this  matter  in  reference 
te  the  college.  We  agree  in  the  main — in  some 
things  we  do  not  agree.  Has  given  his  opinion 
to  many  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Has  known 
Dr.  White  since  a  year  ago  last  May,  when  he 
saw  him  in  Boston,  Can’t  say  exactly  where  he 
first  heard  of  Dr.  White’s  introducing  this  new 
system.  Thinks  it  was  some  time  in  the  month 
of  April  that  he  first  heard  of  it — heard  of  it  by  a 
letter  from  Dr.  White.  He  passed  through  here 
soon  after,  on  his  way  from  the  Ohio  convention, 
which  was  held  in  Cincinnati.  He  met  Dr.  White, 
Dr.  Burwell,  Jr.,  Dr.  Mixer,  and  Dr.  Flint,  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati — traveled  from  Xenia,  Ohio,  with  them  to 
Buffalo.  He  never  stated  to  one  of  them,  “  that 
sooner  than  have  done  what  Dr.  White  bad  done, 
he  would  have  his  right  hand  cutoff.”  Nor  never 
stated  any  thing  to  that  effect.  He  has  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  stating  to  any  of  these  gentlemen,  that 
he  would  or  would  not  have  done  what  Dr.  White 
had  done.  But  he  might  have. 


Mr.  Rogers — Why  should  you  be  afraid  to  do 
it.  Doctor? 

Prof.  Gilman,  (to  the  Court,) — is  that  a  pro¬ 
per  question  ? 

The  Court — It  better  be  answered. 

Prof.  Gilman — I  should  be  afraid  to  do  it,  be¬ 
cause  there  might  be  some  men  in  New  York  like 
your  client,  but  I  hope  there  are  not  many  such, 
who  might  get  up  indignation  meetings  against 
me  ;  the  mob  might  be  excited,  and  tear  down  the 
college.  These  mobs  are  very  serious  affairs  in  a 
large  city.  They  have  torn  down  several  churches 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Rogers — What  churches  have  been  torn 
down  ? 

Prof.  Gilman — The  Laight-street  church,  for 
one — that  is,  the  windows  were  broken  in,  and  it 
was  greatly  damaged  ;  the  walls  were  not  torn 
down.  I  believe  there  was  another  greatly  injured 
or  destroyed  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  but  did 
not  see  that.  The  mob  grew  out  of  the  abolition 
excitement,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Rogers — You  think  the  excitement  here 
is  a  good  deal  like  the  abolition  excitement,  don’t 
you.  Doctor  ? 

Prof.  Gilman — About  the  same,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers — Doctor,  you  are  rather  popular  in 
New  York,  a’ut  you  ? 

Prof.  Gilman — That’s  not  for  me  to  judge, 
sir. 

Mr.  Rogers — Who  did  you  succeed  as  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Obstetrics  ? 

Prof.  Gilman — I  succeeded  Dr.  Delafield.  Dr. 
Manly  was  there  temporarily,  after  Dr.  Delafield, 
as  lecturer.  He  was  never  Professor  there. 

Mr.  Rogers — You  said  you  would  be  afraid  to 
introduce  “  Demonstrative  Midwifery  ”  in  your 
college,  because-  there  might  be  some  men  there 
like  my  client.  You  don’t  like  my  client  vei-y 
well,  do  you? 

Prof.  Gilman — I  know  nothing  of  him  but 
this. 

Mr.  Rogers — That’s  as  much  as  you  want  to 
know,  isn’t  it  ? 

Prof.  Gilman — Yes,  sir,  quite  as  much. 

Mr.  Rogers  —  Any  other  reason  why  you 
wouldn’t  introduce  this  practice  in  New  York? 

Prof.  Gilman — There  might  be  persons  there 
who  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  try  to  get 
his  professorship,  (and  he  supposes  he  has  his  ene¬ 
mies  like  every  other  man,)  who  might  talk  of 
getting  up  indignation  meetings,  and  succeed. 
But  if  he  did  introduce  it,  he  should  certainly  no' 
publish  the  account  of  it — should  consider  that  in¬ 
discreet.  He  thinks  that  Doctors  do  more  mis¬ 
chief  in  inflaming  the  public  mind  than  any  one 
else  on  such  occasions.  This  would  be  the  only 
reason  why  he  should  not  introduce  it  into  the  New 
York  schools.  Does  not  know  if  the  propriety  o  ' 
introducing  it  into  New  York  had  ever  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  their  college,  until  to-day  a  young  fiiend 
of  his  mentioned  it  to  him.  It  was  new  to  him  ; 
never  heard  of  it  before.  It  was  never  mentioned 
when  he  was  there ;  and  he  presumes  it  would 
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not  be  in  his  absence,  as  he  has  charge  of  that 
department.  His  thoughts  have  not  been  particu- 
lai’ly  directed  to  this  mode  of  teaching — has  occa¬ 
sionally  thought  of  it  when  reading  French  jour¬ 
nals,  as  something  which  cannot  be  got  here.  In 
turning  the. foetus,  he  generally  lays  the  patient 
upon  her  posteriors  upon  a  table,  with  the  person 
entirely  exposed.  Turning  the  foetus  is  a  very 
dangerous  and  sometimes  difficult  operation — the 
life  of  the  mother  is  often  in  danger.  It  is  a  much 
more  difficult  operation  than  cutting  off  a  leg.  He 
thinks  that  by  placing  the  patient  in  that  position, 
it  is  much  easier  to  perform  the  operation,  than  if 
she  were  on  her  side.  The  exposure  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  element  of  the  operation.  Could  not  do  it  so 
well  in  any  other  way.  It  is  an  operation  which 
does  not  occur  very  often  in  private  practice — does 
not  occur  more  than  once  in  the  year  in  common 
practice.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1824.  Was  promoted  to  the  professorship 
which  he  now  holds  in  1840.  While  he  was  a  prac¬ 
tising  physician,  he  never  had  but  one  case  of  an 
arm  pres  ent(Mon,  where  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the 
child.  What  he  calls  a  natural  presentation  is  a 
presentation  of  the  head.  He  calls  a  presentation 
in  the  third  position  rather  a  difficult  one.  In  his 
lectures  he  always  inculcates  delicacy  towards  the 
patient  Considers  it  part  of  medical  ethics,  that 
all  exposure  that  is  not  necessary  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  catheter  is  an  instrument  that  he  never  uses, 
if  he  can  help  it  Would  not  expose  the  patient  in 
that  case,  unless  it  could  not  be  performed  with¬ 
out — then  delicacy  must  yield  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  He  thinks  the  foetus  may  be  turned 
without  exposure — has  done  it  both  ways — it  is 
not,  he  believes,  the  universal  practice  to  turn  in 
this  way — in  some  places  it  is  common,  in  others 
it  is  not.  The  senses  which  the  science  of  obste¬ 
trics  educates,  are  the  touch,  the  ear,  and  the  eye. 
They  educate  the  eye  by  instructing  the  student 
from  plates  and  models  :  the  interna!  parts  by 
demonstrative  anatomy — hearing,  for  stethescopic 
purposes — feeling,  for  the  purpose  of  touch.  He 
considers  it  very  important  to  educate  the  eye  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  the  foetus,  which  may  be 
the  very  ffi'st  thing  he  has  to  do.  It  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  New  'York  to  give  out  cases  of  obstetrical 
midwifery  to  students.  Does  not  know  what  is 
the  practice  in  small  towns  in  this  respect.  He 
has  sometimes  taken  students  to  witness  obstetrical 
demonstration  ;  he  generally  allows  each  to  make 
an  examination  under  his  direction,  that  they  may 
know  how  to  examine  again.  After  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  head,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to 
support  the  perineum.  Accidents  often  occur 
from  their  not  knowing  how  to  do  it  properly.  In 
an  ocular  demonstration  the  students  could  not 
see  the  perineum  if  there  were  a  napkin  around 
it,  but  he  could  see  the  direction  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  the  force,  which  is  a  great  point  to 
be  learned.  They  can  learn  this  from  books,  to  be 
sure,  and  this  demonstration  would  confirm  their 
previous  knowledge  ;  it  would  also  instruct  him 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  child’s  head 


moved,  which  is  the  main  thing  to  be  learned.  A 
young  man  will  often  forget  what  he  has  read  in 
books,  and  the  consequence  is  the  loss  of  many 
children.  Witness  has  known  two  children  lost  in 
this  way  ;  where,  if  he  sees  how  the  accoucheur 
proceeds,  he  will  be  better  qualified  to  do  it — he 
would  see  the  maimer  in  which  the  head  passes 
the  os  externum.  Its  motion  is  not  in  a  straight 
line,  but  curvilinear.  He  believes  that  the  most 
skillful  medical  men  in  the  world  are  in  Dublin, 
although  they  have  not  the  facilities  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  there  which  they  have  in  France.  He  knows 
that  students  resort  to  Paris  more  than  to  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  Was  not  aware  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  instruction  was  less  by  one  half  in  Paris 
than  in  Imndon  or  Dublin,  but  thinks  it  is  less. 
He  is  aware  that  the  sentiment  is  entertained,  that 
the  morals  of  the  French  people  are  at  a  very 
low  standard.  He  has  never  heard  that  the  bro¬ 
thels  are  licensed  there  by  the  government,  but 
thinks  they  are  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 
He  knows  Alex.  H.  Stevens — he  is  President  of 
their  college — he  is  considered  a  very  eminent  man 
indeed.  He  has  had  some  conversation  with  him 
in  regard  to  this  case  of  demonstrative  midwifery. 

Dr.  Horace  A.  Ackley,  sworn.  —  He  resides 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  is  more  of  a  Surgeon 
than  a  Physician.  Is  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Western  Reserve  College,  in  Cleveland.  His 
opinion  is  that  Demonstrative  Midwifery  is  highly 
useful,  and  infinitely  better  than  any  other  mode 
of  teaching  would  be.  It  is  always  better  in  all 
cases  of  Surgerey  to  give  an  ocular  demonstration 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  students — it  leaves  a 
better  impression.  He  does  not  consider  it  any 
more  improper  when  the  woman  consents,  than  it 
would  be  that  children  should  be  born  at  all.  He 
has  never  had  a  woman  to  operate  upon  for  stone 
in  the  bladder — should  have  no  hesitation  in  ad¬ 
mitting  students  to  witness  it.  It  is  perfectly  right 
that  they  should  learn  how  this  is  to  be  done.  And 
he  should  consider  it  of  more  importance  in  a  case 
of  Midwifery,  for  a  student  might  never  have  to 
operate  for  stone,  while  he  would  have  to  practice 
in  this  branch  perhaps  a  great  many  times  in  a 
year — for  “we  are  all  born  of  a  woman.”  He 
should  think  that  a  demonstration  of  this  kind 
would  be  of  more  service  to  medical  men  and  sub¬ 
serve  the  public  more  than  any  other  kind  of  de¬ 
monstration.  In  his  practice  in  Surgery  he  has  been 
oftener  called  upon  to  perform  operations  on  females 
in  consequence  of  injury  received  from  want  of 
primary  skill,  than  for  any  thing  else.  It  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  greater  knowledge  to  the  student, 
and  the  greater  the  skill  the  less  liability  to  ac¬ 
cident.  There  would  be  as  great  a  difference  as 
there  would  be  between  describing  the  mechanism 
of  his  watch  in  his  pocket,  the  various  wheels, 
springs,  &c.,  and  that  then  he  should  take  it  out 
of  his  pocket  and  exhibit  all  its  different  parts  to 
the  eye.  So  it  would  be  in  a  case  of  Demonstra¬ 
tive  Midwifery.  He  does  not  know  how  much 
could  be  learned  by  comparative  anatomy.  Thinks 
it  would  depend  altogether  on  the  amount  of  self- 
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esteem  a  man  would  possess,  to  educate  himself 
in  this  way.  He  does  not  know  the  exact  amount 
of  practice  which  he  has  had  in  Surgery,  arising 
out  of  mal-treatment  in  cases  of  labor  ;  this, 
together  with  the  diseases  of  the  genital  organs, 
however,  constitute  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
his  practice. 

Cross  Examined — He  did  not  come  here  by 
subpoena.  Is  stopping  at  Dr.  White’s.  Has  been 
stopping  at  the  Mansion  House,  but  is  generally 
the  guest  of  Dr.  White,  when  in  the  city  —  he  has 
been  for  years.  He  considers  Demonstrative  Mid¬ 
wifery  as  infinitety  better  than  any  other  mode  of 
teaching  to  classes.  He  considers  the  passage  of 
the  head  through  the  vulva  as  an  important,  a 
very  important  part  of  obstetrical  teaching. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Coventry,  sworn.  —  He  re¬ 
sides  at  Utica — is  by  profession  a  physician.  Is 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  the  Geneva  College,  and  in  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  He  has  been 
in  practice  20  years.  He  thinks  no  one  can  doubt 
but  what  a  student  could  get  a  clearer  knowledge 
by  actually  seeing  a  Demonstration  of  Midwifery. 
No  one  of  common  sense  would  question  that  a 
student  would  gain  more  satisfactory  information 
from  seeing  a  living  subject,  than  from  a  model, 
however  perfect  it  might  be.  He  conceives  that 
no  purpose,  that  has  for  its  object  the  saving  of 
human  life,  can  be  either  indecorous  or  immoral. 
Gave  his  consent  last  winter  to  have  this  demon¬ 
stration  there.  Was  in  the  room  once  while  the 
woman  was  there  —  went  in  to  see  Dr.  White. 
He  was  not  present  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
the  woman.  He  has  heard  what  transpired,  as 
related  by  the  witnesses  on  the  stand.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  description  that  is  improper,  in  his 
opinion. 

Cross  Examined. — He  assented  to  this  De¬ 
monstration  some  time  in  the  fore  part  of  Januaiy. 
Can’t  say  precisely  how  long  before  parturition  — 
three  or  four  weeks,  as  near  as  he  recollects. 
Gave  his  consent  to  Dr.  White,  at  the  Phelps 
House.  Thinks  Dr.  Lee  was  present  at  the  time, 
but  he  was  not  certain.  He  gave  his  consent  as 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  Did  not 
hesitate  in  doing  so.  He  had  some  conversation 
with  Dr.  White,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
exhibition  was  to  be  conducted.  Gave  his  consent 
to  have  the  woman  taken  to  the  College,  and  to 
have  the  demonstration  made  to  the  class  in  the 
janitor’s  room.  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
woman  was  to  be  exposed  or  not  —  left  that  to  the 
judgment  of  Dr.  White.  Dr.  White  stated  to 
him  at  the  time,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  take  the 
whole  responsibility  of  this  act  without  the  consent 
of  his  associates.  Dr.  White  said,  that  the 
other  members  of  the  Faculty  had  given  their 
consent.  If  he  had  known  that  it  would  have 
taken  place  just  in  the  manner  described  by  the 
witnesses,  he  should  have  consented  to  it  without 
hesitation.  It  has  never  been  practised,  to  his 
knowledge,  in  any  Medical  Institution  in  this 
country.  He  has  lectured  in  one  institution,  at 


Berkshire  College,  Pittsfield,  4  years  —  and  15 
years  at  the  Geneva  College.  He  never  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  his  teaching.  The  reason  he  has  not 
introduced  it  is,  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring 
subjects.  And  perhaps  he  did  not  possess  the 
same  moral  courage  which  Prof.  White  did,  to 
risk  the  innovation.  He  is  still  Professor  in  the 
Geneva  College.  Thinks  that  perhaps  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty  having 
given  their  consent,  might  have  influenced  him  to 
do  so.  But  he  does  not  know  that  it  did.  He  is 
aware  that  there  is  a  periodical  called  the  Buffalo 
Medical  Journal,  edited  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Faculty.  Dr.  Flint,  is  also,  a  member  of 
the  Faculty.  Witness  did  not  advise  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Demonstration.  It  is  very  often 
necessary  to  observe  secrecy  and  silence  in  medi¬ 
cal  instructions.  He  thinks  it  rather  injudicious 
to  publish  this  transaction.  In  his  practice  he  has 
had  several  cases  in  obstetrics  where  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  the  foetus  in  the  uterus.  He  would 
not  expose  the  woman  in  that  operation — does  not 
do  it  in  his  private  practice.  The  knowledge  to 
be  gained  in  an  Ocular  Demonstration  in  Mid¬ 
wifery,  or  the  ushering  of  the  child’s  head  into  the 
world,  would  be  valuable.  It  would  be  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  student  than  any  description  or 
representation  could  be  ;  for  that  reason  he  should 
consider  it  proper  as  a  mode  of  instruction.  When 
any  portion  of  the  human  system  can  be  relieved 
from  suffering  better  by  an  exposure  than  other¬ 
wise,  he  should  always  recommend  it.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  physician  to  relieve  human  suffering. 
It  is  important  that  the  student  should  understand 
the  construction  of  the  female  genital  organs.  He 
explains  to  classes  every  year  the  construction  of 
the  female  organs,  upon  a  dead  body.  The  birth 
of  a  child  could  not  be  explained  upon  a  dead 
body,  for  the  woman  and  the  child  are  constantly 
undergoing  changes.  Such  instructions  would  not 
produce  the  same  impression  on  the  mind,  nor  be 
understood  as  well,  as  they  could  be  on  the  living 
subject. 

.•  <:  Direct  Resumed — The  Medical  Journal  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  reading  of  professional  men. 

Dr.  John  J.  Haksteen,  sworn,  (I.  V.  Vander- 
pool.  Interpreter.) — He  is  a  practising  Physician 
and  Surgeon.  Is  43  years  of  age.  Graduated  at 
Amsterdam.  It  is  the  practice  in  Amsterdam  to 
teach  students  the  theory  of  Midwifery,  and  then 
give  them  the  practice.  The  practice  is  what  the 
theory  teaches.  The  student  must  be  present  at 
one  or  two  deliveries  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor.  In  these  two  cases  the  patient  must  be 
exposed,  and  the  different  stages  of  labor  must  be 
explained.  It  is  so  far  necessary  to  see  the  whole 
operation  from  beginning  to  end,  that  they  can 
take  the  manikin  and  put  the  child  in  all  the  posi¬ 
tions,  and  prove  to  a  class  how  it  is  done.  The 
woman  is  exposed  during  the  last  stage  of  labor. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  a  graduating  student  to  see 
30  cases  of  labor — two  of  which  must  be  difficult 
ones,  which  must  be  witnessed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Professor.  He  believes  that  such  instruc- 
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tions  are  necessary  for  the  student — so  that  the 
first  opportunity  that  presents  itself,  the  conse¬ 
quences  resulting  from  ignorance  should  not 
follow.  He  can  learn  it  better  in  seeing  a  living 
subject,  than  he  can  upon  any  manikin  or  repre¬ 
sentation.  He  has  practised  in  this  country  one 
year  and  a  half. 

Cross  Examined  —  The  posterior  of  the  woman 
is  exposed  during  the  fourth  or  last  stage  of  labor 
—  the  woman  usully  lying  on  her  left  side. 

Dr.  La  Barte,  sworn,  says — I  am  a  practising 
physician  in  the  city  of  BulFalo.  I  graduated  four 
years  ago  in  Dublin,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  at  the  College  of  Physicans,  and  at 
the  Western  Lying-in-Hospital.  The  profession 
is  there  divided  into  three  parts:  Physicians,  Sur¬ 
geons.  and  Apothecaries.  Dr.  Churchill  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Western  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  Dr. 
Speedy  is  the  Assistant.  They  are  about  the 
most  eminent  men  in  Dublin.  I  have  seen  De¬ 
monstrative  Midwifery  practised  there.  Practical 
Midwifery  is  exhibited  in  the  Hospital,  and  ex¬ 
planations  made  upon  it  by  these  gentlemen.  The 
first  case  I  saw  there,  the  woman  was  exposed.  I 
saw  the  child  born.  I  consider  this  mcde  of 
teaching  necessary  and  proper.  We  might  as  well 
learn  to  read  without  the  alphabet,  as  to  learn 
obstetrics  without  practical  demonstrations. 

Cross  Examined.  —  Question  by  Mr.  Rogers : 
You  say,  Doctor,  that  you  might  as  well  learn  to 
read  without  the  alphabet,  as  to  learn  Midwifery 
without  practical  demonstrations  ? 

Dr.  La  Barte — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers — You  can  go,  sir. 

Dr.  Edward  Mackay sworn,  says--He  graduated 
at  Giesen  in  Germany,  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh. 
Has  attended  demonstrative  obstetrics  in  Giesen, 
where  the  women  were  delivered  before  a  class  of 
students.  The  person  of  the  woman  being  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  last  stage  of  labor.  He  has  been  at 
Heidelberg  also,  where  he  has  seen  women  de¬ 
livered  before  cleisses  of  40  or  50  students,  and 
when  the  head  of  the  child  was  about  emerging 
into  the  world,  the  clothes  were  removed,  and  the 
child  brought  into  view.  He  has  been  at  Dublin 
also,  and  has  seen  women  delivered  there  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  by  Dr.  La  Barte.  He 
thinks,  however,  that  in  Great  Britain  there  is  a 
more  exalted  sense  of  propriety  observed  than  upon 
the  Continent.  He  considers  demonstrative  teach¬ 
ing  a  proper  mode  of  instruction,  if  properly  con¬ 
ducted.  He  has  heard  the  description  of  the  de¬ 
monstration  at  the  college  ;  but  he  does  not  think 
that  the  demonstration  conveyed  any  new  ideas  to 
the  students,  but  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  im¬ 
press  it  more  firmly  upon  their  minds.  And  he 
considers  it  somewhat  necessary  for  the  student  to 
see  it  before  practising,  but  thinks  he  can  get 
along  without  exposure. 

Cross  Examined — He  believes  it  would  be  like 
all  innovations,  opposed  ;  but  he  does  not  think  it 
would  produce  any  permanent  injury  to  the  pro¬ 
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fession.  But  he  should  be  fearful  of  introducing  it 
into  a  private  institution.  In  his  private  practice 
he  never  exposes  the  female.  He  thinks  that  any 
student  can  get  this  desired  information  in  the 
earl 3'^  part  of  his  practice — -opportunities  will  alwa3’^s 
arise.  He  does  not  consider  it  necessary  for  the 
student  to  have  an  ocular  demonstration.  But  it 
will  prove  useful  if  it  can  be  obtained.  If  the  cur¬ 
rent  public  opinion  were  against  it,  he  thinks  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  force  it,  for  it  is  not  of  vital 
importance.  He  concurs  with  Dr.  La  Barte  as  to 
the  manner  of  conducting  midwifery  in  Dublin. 
He  is  not  familiar  with  the  expense  of  education 
in  Dublin,  but  in  England  and  Scotland  it  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  veiy  expensive  ;  in  Paris, 
it  is  merely  nominal.  The  demonstrations  he  has 
spoken  of  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,,  are  confined  to  hospitals  entirely. 
On  the  Continent  these  institutions  are  sustained 
by  the  patronage  of  the  government ;  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  b}’  the  donations  of  private 
individuals  and  public  subscriptions.  The  medical 
institutions  on  the  Continent  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  government.  The  persons  who  may 
die  in  these  institutions  are  given  over  for  dissec¬ 
tion,  if  not  claimed  by  friends.  As  to  being  experi¬ 
mented  upon,  that  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
professors  of  the  institution — they  being  considered 
the  best  judges  of  those  things. 

Direct  Resumed — The  hospitals  on  the  Contin¬ 
ent  and  in  Ireland  are  attached  in  all  cases  to  the 
medical  schools.  Believes  that  no  charge  would 
be  made  for  a  man  to  graduate  there  who  had 
alreadv  done  so  in  other  countries.  But  in  Great 
Britain  he  thinks  they  would  be  subjected  to  the 
usual  charge. 

Dr.  Webster,  sworn  for  defence,  says — I  am 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Buffalo  Universit5^  Have  acted  as  Profes¬ 
sor  in  public  schools  since  1836,  in  Geneva.  Am 
Professor  of  Anatomy  there.  I  have  had  conside¬ 
rable  experience  in  cases  of  obstetrics.  Have  had 
occasion  frequenti}"  to  turn  the  foetus  in  the  uterus. 
When  I  turn  the  foetus,  I  don’t  expose  the  woman ; 
don’t  think  it  necessary  or  proper.  1  never  at¬ 
tended  cases  of  demonstrative  midwifery.  I 
attended  two  courses  of  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  two  courses  at  the  University  of 
Philadelphia,  where  I  graduated.  Obstetrics  can 
be  taught  without  such  demonstrations.  Don’t 
regard  it  indispensable.  I  assented  to  the  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  college  here,  because  I  was  asked 
by  Doct.  White,  for  one  reason.  I  was  then  at  Dr. 
W.’s  house.  Dr.  Geo.  Hadley  was  there.  He  is 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  Don’t  remember  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hadle3"’s  consent  was  asked  at  that  time. 
The  Facult}'  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  College  consists 
of  Professors  Flint,  Coventiy,  Lee,  White,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Hadle}",  and  Webster.  I  understood  he  (Prof. 
White)  had  conversed  with  some  of  the  Faculty, 
and  that  some  had  given  their  consent.  I  took  it 
for  granted,  if  he  didn’t  ask  Dr.  Hadley  in  my 
presence,  that  he  had  consented. 

Labor  is  a  natural  process.  The  natural  con- 
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ditioii  of  the  system  does  not  require  surgical  ope¬ 
rations. 

Cross  Examined — I  consented  for  one  reason, 
because  I  considered  it  serviceable.  I  understood, 
when  1  gave  my  consent,  that  there  was  to  be  an 
exposure.  Thinks  exposure  useful.  I  objected  at 
first,  but  not  on  the  ground  of  practical  utility  or 
inutility  of  it.  It  is  useful  to  expose  to  see  the 
passage  of  the  head  from  the  perineum. 

Direct  Resumed — Don’t  so  much  object  to  its 
publication  in  a  medical  journal  as  in  a  secular 
newspaper,  which  I  condemn  in  toto.  Saw  the 
account  or  article  in  the  Commercial — thought  it 
injudicious. 

Dr.  Charles  Weiss  sworn  for  Deft,  (Dr.  Ha- 
uenstein,  interpreter) — 1  am  a  practising  physician. 
Graduated  at  Wuertzberg  in  1835,  and  passed  the 

state  examination  at - in  1837.  With  the 

exception  of  two  years,  when  he  traveled  for  im¬ 
proving  his  professional  knowledge,  he  has  prac¬ 
tised.  Went  to  Vienna,  Prague,  Gottingen,  and 
Berlin.  Attended  medical  schools  at  these  places 
— was  taught  obstetrics  at  Wuertzberg.  The 
practical  course  was,  students  were  divided  into 
classes  of  15  or  16  ;  these  were  taken  class  by 
class  to  see  cases  of  midwifery — to  witness  natural 
labor.  Thy  were  under  the  Professor  or  adjunct 
Professor,  who  called  up  students  by  name  to  make 
examinations.  Examinations  were  made  bv  touch 
or  feeling.  1  have  never  known  an  instance  where 
the  eye  was  used,  or  where  an  ocular  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  made,  or  where  the  Professor  has  re¬ 
quired  the  student  to  use  the  organ  of  sight.  Do 
not  think  it  necessary  for  the  successful  teaching 
of  midwifery,  that  the  eye  should  be  used.  1  am 
of  the  same  opinion  as  the  scientific  men,  that  the 
accoucheur  ought  to  have  s'ght  at  the  end  of  the 
fingers — that  feeling  is  actually  necessary  where 
sight  cannot  be  used.  t 

As  a  principle  I  condemn  the  practice,  but  have 
frequently  had  cases  where  the  parts  were  exposed, 
and  the  students  have  frequently  taken  that  liberty. 
It  was  seldom,  and  it  was  done  by  the  student’s 
own  volition.  I  made  only  a  few  visits  in  the 
Lying-in  hospital  in  Vienna.  Saw  two  cases  of 
midwifery  in  presence  of  students.  Does  not  re¬ 
member  seeing  the  women  exposed.  Was 'In  the 
Lying-in  hospital  in  Gottingen,  but  did  not  see 
any  demonstrative  midwifery  there.  Has  been  in 
the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Prague.  Don’t  remem¬ 
ber  of  seeing  the  women  exposed  in  presence  of 
the  class.  In  Heidelberg  and  Tuebingin,  I  saw  a 
good  deal  in  the  lying-in  Hospital.  The  practice 
is  essentially  the  same  as  in  Wuertzberg.  ;  The 
students  were  divided  into  classes.  Sometimes 
students  and  sometimes  midwives  took  charge  of 
the  woman. 

Cross  Examined — I  have  a  diploma  as  accou¬ 
cheur.  In  Wuertzberg  I  never  saw  the  Woman 
exposed.  They  have  models.  In  Heidelberg, 
the  woman  was  not  exposed  by  the  Professor. 
It  is  a  principle  through  Germany,  that  the  parts 
should  not  be  exposed.  I  was  in  Germany  one 
year.  I  attended  the  hospital  six  months — was 


once  or  twice  in  the  hospital  at  Prague,  as  I  passed 
through.  Does  not  of  his  own  knowledge  know 
what  the  practice  is  there.  Does  not  remember 
of  being  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Giesen. 

Court  adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 

Dr.  Charles  Solomon,  sworn,  says — He  is  a 
physician  and  surgeon.  Graduated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rostock  at  Mecklinberg  in  Germany. 
Has  been  in  Berlin  four  years — studied  Medicine, 
Surgery  and  Midwifery  there.  There  is  a  lying-in 
hospital  attached  to  the  University  there.  Has 
seen  women  delivered  there  before  classes  of  four 
to  six  students.  The  patients  who  are  delivered 
there  are  exposed,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
pay,  who  are  exempt  from  exposure — those  who 
do  not  must  submit  to  it.  The  clothes  are  re¬ 
moved  in  the  last  stage  of  labor,  so  as  to  expose 
the  woman  entirely,  while  the  Professor  makes 
the  necessar}’  demonstrations  to  the  class.  He 
has  seen  women  delivered  in  that  way — can’t  say 
how  many,  for  it  was  28  years  ago.  He  has,  as 
a  practising  student,  conducted  a  birth  in  that 
way  himself  before  a  class.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  country  to  do  it  in  that  manner.  He  has  been 
in  Texas  since  1845.  Considers  that  mode  of 
teaching  by  ocular  demonstration  necessary  and 
proper. 

Dr.  Bela  H.  Colegrove,  sworn,  says — He  is  a 
physician  and  surgeon — has  practised  30  years — 
resides  in  the  town  of  Sardinia,  Erie  county — has 
lived  in  this  county  30  years.  Should  think  that 
an  ocular  demonstration  of  midwifery  at  the  bed¬ 
side  would  be  useful  to  a  student.  He  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  had  such  instruction 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  Should  not  con¬ 
sider  that  there  is  any  thing  improper  or  indeco¬ 
rous  in  it.  Nothing  can  be  so  that  is  calculated  to 
alleviate  human  suffering. 

Cross  Examined — Has  had  students — does  not 
teach  them  in  this  manner — does  not  do  so,  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  think  that  public  opinion  would 
sustain  him  in  the  attempt  in  his  section  of  coun¬ 
try.  Was  not  taught  himself  by  ocular  demon¬ 
stration.  He  does  not  think  that  merely  seeing 
the  child  ushered  into  the  world  would  be  of  veiy^ 
essential  use,  unless  seeing  the  part  usually  in 
jeopardy — the  perineum,  might  be  of  some  service. 
The  student  might  be  better  taught  how  to  apply 
the  forceps  where  it  was  necessary,  also  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  head  of  the  child,  as  it  passes  the  peri¬ 
neum.  He  does  not  consider  that  kind  of  instruc¬ 
tion  indispensable,  but  thinks  it  would  materially 
assist  the  student  in  his  practice.  If  he  was  to 
adopt  that  course  of  practice,  he  should  not  think 
of  publishing  it  in  an  ordinary  newspaper  ;  would 
be  less  objectionable  in  a  medical  journal.  He 
has  had  several  cases  where  it  was  necessaf)^  to 
turn  the  foetus  in  the  uterus.  Had,  perhaps,  on 
an  average,  two  or  three  a  year.  :  He  does  it  by 
placing  the  woman  on  her  back,  and  introducing 
his  hand  into  the  womb,  and  turning  the  child. 
It  is  in  what  is  called  an  arm-presentation — he 
usually  does  it  in  that  manner — does  not  expose 
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the  parts.  Thinks  it  is  unnecessary,  and  because 
unnecessary  would  be  improper. 

Dr.  Wm.  Treat,  sworn,  says — He  resides  in 
Buffalo — is  a  physician  and  surgeon — has  been  in 
practice  about  13  years.  He  should  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  teaching  midwifery  to  students  at  the 
bed-side,  and  allowing  the  woman  to  be  exposed 
in  the  last  stage  of  labor.  Should  have  been  glad 
of  the  same  opportunity  when  he  was  studying. 
There  would  be  nothing  indelicate  in  it,  except  to 
the  mind  of  the  individual  who  witnessed  it. 

Cross  Examined  —  Any  lascivious  sensation 
w'ould  be  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  alone — “  to 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure.”  Such  an  exhibition, 
instead  of  exciting  libidinous  ideas,  would  have  a 
contrary  effect. 

Dr.  Er  ASTus  Wallis,  sworn,  says — He  resides 
in  Buffalo — is  a  practising  physician  and  surgeon 
— has  lived  in  Buffalo  two  years  last  May — resided 
in  Aurora  previous  to  that — has  practised  25  years. 
He  should  think  that  allowing  the  student  to  see 
a  child  born  into  the  world  would  be  very  useful 
— it  would  be  useful  as  a  practical  demonstration 
of  what  he  only  knew  before  in  theory.  In  his 
opinion  there  is  nothing  indecent  or  immoral  in  it, 
so  far  as  teaching  is  concerned.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  last  stage  of  labor  calculated  to  excite  libi¬ 
dinous  ideas. 

Cross  Examined — He  has  in  his  practice  found 
it  necessary  four  or  five  times  to  turn  the  foetus  in 
the  uterus.  Never  exposed  a  woman’s  private 
parts  in  doing  so — never  have  found  it  necessary. 
He  does  not  know  that  he  ever  thought  of  the 
benefits  of  demonstrative  midwifery  ocularly  before 
this  demonstration  at  the  college  by  Prof.  White. 
It  was  not  taught  in  his  time,  in  that  manner. 

Dr.  Charles  Wilcox,  sworn,  says — Resides  in 
Buffalo — is  a  practising  Physician  and  Surgeon — 
has  practised  seven  years.  He  is  not  a  graduate 
— was  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Censors.  He 
should  regard  the  delivery  of  a  woman  before  a 
class  of  students,  beneficial  and  perfectly  proper. 
Thinks  there  is  nothing  in  such  an  exhibition  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  labidinous  ideas. 

Cross  Examined — Never  graduated.  Has  read 
with  Dr.  White — finished  his  studies  with  Dr. 
Bissell. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  sworn,  says — He  is  a 
physician.  Resides  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
is  Professor  in  the  Geneva  College,  of  Pathology 
and  Materia-Medica.  Has  been  Professor  six 
years  in  Geneva,  and  three  years  in  Bowdoin 
College,  Maine,  and  three  years  in  Buffalo  Medi¬ 
cal  College.  Practised  before  that  time  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Has  been  abroad,  in  France  and 
England.  He  considers  the  mode  of  teaching 
students  Midwifer}^  by  Ocular  Demonstration  as 
highly  useful  and  perfectly  proper — it  is  a  superior 
mode  of  instruction.  He  is  one  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Buffalo  Medical  College.  Has  heard  of  the  case 
/f  Demonstrative  Midwifery  there — was  consulted 
as  to  the  propriety  of  having  that  Demonstration, 
and  gave  his  consent.  The  whole  Faculty  con¬ 
sented.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  an 


Ocular  Demonstration  would  lie  between  the 
actually  seeing  the  process  and  a  description  of  it, 
which  would  be  very  great.  The  student  would 
not  be  able  to  tell  the  movements  of  the  child  so 
well,  they  are  going  through  such  continually 
rapid  changes — it  could  not  be  described  to  him. 
He  (witness)  could  not  do  it,  and  does  not  believe 
any  other  man  could.  He  thinks  there  ought  to 
be  a  difference  made  between  medical  instructions 
to  a  class  and  private  practice — considers  them 
entirely  different.  They  would  not  pretend  to 
make  the  ladies,  in  private  practice,  the  means  of 
instruction  to  classes.  They  have  plates  in  their 
Colleges  to  educate  the  eye,  but  they  are  a  very 
inefficient  mode  of  instruction. 

Cross  Examined — These  plates  exhibit  all  the 
external  and  internal  parts  of  a  woman  —  “  they 
are  in  sections.”  They  are  just  as  different  as 
seeing  a  portrait  of  a  person  would  be  instead  of 
seeing  the  individual  himself.  They  are  intended 
to  represent  nature,  as  all  pictures  are  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  from  them.  A 
person  would  not  receive  much  instruction  from 
merely  seeing  the  head  of  a  child  born.  He 
thinks  the  Doctor  did  not  show  enough  in  this 
case.  If  he  (witnes^  had  made  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  he  would  have  shown  more.  He  was,  when 
a  young  practitioner,  a  very  curious  man  himself 
and  always  took  the  opportunity  to  gain  all  the 
information  he  could.  One  reason  that  we  do 
not  introduce  it  into  Bowdoin  and  Geneva,  is  they 
cannot  get  subjects.  He  does  not  know  of  De¬ 
monstrative  Midwifery  ever  being  taught  in  this 
country.  He  has  found  it  necessary  in  his  prac¬ 
tice  to  turn  the  foetus  in  the  uterus.  He  places 
the  woman  on  her  back  with  her  limbs  parted  — 
does  not  expose  the  genitals  to  view.  He  was 
once  called  to  a  case  in  New  York  where  Prof. 
Bedford  was  present,  who  exposed  the  woman 
entirely  in  the  presence  of  a  class  of  students  and 
several  females.  The  case  was  an  unusually 
difficult  one.  It  is  considered  a  part  of  Medical 
Ethics  to  do  no  act  which  is  likely  to  excite  the 
popular  mind  against  the  profession — supposes  no 
one  would  do  so  who  had  the  good  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  heart. 

Direct  Resumed  —  Dr.  Bedford  is  a  professor  in 
a  rival  institution  in  New  York.  It  is  a  part  of 
Medical  Ethics,  when  one  Doctor  breaks  in  upon 
a  generally  established  rule,  he  should  be  com¬ 
plained  of  and  obliged  to  go  through  a  regular 
trial  before  the  Faculty  before  he  is  condemned, 
just  as  a  member  of  the  church  would  do  in 
breaking  through  discipline. 

Cross  Examined  —  There  are  some  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  of  procedure.  As  a  general 
thing  he  should  disapprove  of  a  publication  in  a 
secular  newspaper,  like  that  in  the  Commercial. 
But  in  this  case  it  was  different — the  public  mind 
had  become  excited  on  this  subject,  and  that  arti¬ 
cle  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the 
excitement  —  on  that  ground  he  considered  it  pro¬ 
per. 

Dr.  Flint,  sworn,  says  —  Has  practised  medi- 
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cine  17  years.  Graduated  at  Boston,  Mass.  He 
thinks  that  the  exhibition  of  a  woman  in  the  last 
stage  of  labor,  as  a  means  of  Demonstrating 
Midwifery  to  a  class,  highly  useful  and  proper. 
Nothing  in  it,  in  his  opinion,  that  is  indecorous 
or  immoral  ;  nor  any  thing  in  it  likely  to  excite 
libidinous  ideas.  Is  a  member  of  the  College 
Faculty  here — was  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of 
this  demonstration  and  approved  of  it.  The 
whole  of  the  Faculty  were  consulted  and  gave 
their  approval.  He  has  heard  the  description  as 
given  by  the  witnesses  on  the  stand,  and  con¬ 
siders  there  was  nothing  in  that  relation  of  the 
exhibition  that  was  improper  or  indecorous.  The 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  student  at  such  an 
exhibition  would  be  a  stronger  impression  upon 
his  mind  of  the  facts  as  presented  to  his  eye.  He 
would  arrive  at  positive  knowledge  more  quickly, 
whei  eas  it  would  require  a  series  of  cases  by  the 
touch  alone  to  acquire  it ;  the  services  rendered 
by  the  accoucheur  at  the  time,  assisting  him  great¬ 
ly  in  this  respect.  He  considers  this  department 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  medical 
studies.  (He  was  here  shown  the  February  No. 
of  the  Medical  Journal.)  Dr.  White  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  resolutions,  which  are  here  pub¬ 
lished,  nor  with  the  article  rebutting  that  of  the 
17  Physicians.  He  (witness)  has  been  in  prac¬ 
tice  in  Buffalo  14  years — has  in  that  time  had  but 
one  case  where  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  foetus 
in  the  uterus. 

Cross  Examined~\n  his  practice  as  physician, 
he  has  done  a  very  fair  proportion  of  business  in 
midwifery.  He  never  had  any  conversation  with 
Dr.  White  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Medical  Journal.  He 
never  went  to  Dr.  White’s  house  at  his  invitation, 
to  discuss  ihis  subject — never  had  any  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  in  regard  to  the  demonstration  till 
several  weeks  after  the  article  published  by  the 
students  appeared  in  the  Journal.  He  did  not  in 
that  article  express  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  article  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  would  approve  of  it.  (Was  here  shown  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Medical  Journal  for  March.)  He  does 
not  pretend  to  deny  the  fact  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
it.  The  tenor  of  the  article  would  imply  that  much; 
although  he  does  not  say  it  there.  The  article 
contained  his  sentiments  at  the  time,  and  they  are 
unchanged.  The  article  of  the  17  physicians*  was 
handed  to  him  by  Dr.  J.  Trowbridge,  Dr.  Bryant 
Burwell,  and  Dr.  Snrague.  He  published  it  cheer¬ 
fully.  He  had  assented  to  the  demonstration,  and 
believed  it  to  be  right.  He  has  practised  medicine 
17  years,  lie  had  never  thought  of  demonstrating 
midwifery,  until  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  Dr. 
White. 

Direci  Resumed — The  Medical  Journal  is  not  a 
general  work ;  it  is  designed  for  medical  men. 

Cross  Examined — The  members  of  the  I'aculty 
all  consented  to  the  demonstration.  Dr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  among  the  rest.  /  am  sure  of  it.  I  heard  him 
say  he  assented  to  it.  He  never  made  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  it  that  I  am  awaie  of. 

*  See  Appendix  F. 


People  rest  again. 

Dr.  JosiAH  Trowbridge  recalled  by  Deft. — He 
says  he  has  had  many  cases  of  midwifery,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  foetus  in  the  uterus. 
He  never  exposed  the  person  of  a  woman  in  such 
an  operation. 

Dr.  Bryant  Burwell  recalled — He  has  heard 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Trowbridge — concurs  with 
him  in  his  testimony.  He  has  had  40  or  50  cases 
of  that  description  in  his  practice,  three  within  six 
months. 

Dr.  Peabody  recalled — He  has  heard  the  two 
previous  witnesses — concurs  with  them — he  never 
exposes  the  person  of  the  woman  on  such  occa¬ 
sions. 

The  Testimony  here  closed. 

Mr.  Rogers  summed  up  the  case  in  a  very  able 
manner  for  the  defence,  but  no  part  of  his  remarks 
can  be  inserted  here,  no  report  having  been  made, 
or  minutes  of  them  taken  at  the  time. 


[Note. — Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Smith, 
from  the  city,  his  remarks  could  not  be  inserted  in 
their  proper  place,  but  they  will  be  found  imme¬ 
diately  alter  the  Judge’s  Charge.] 

H  is  Honor  Judge  Mullett,  charged  the  jury'  in 
substance  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  : — It  is  with  great  reluc¬ 
tance  that  1  attempt  to  say  any  thing  to  you  on  the 
subject  before  us,  or  demand  a  further  exercise  of 
that  laborious  attention  which  you  have  bestowed 
upon  the  mass  of  the  somewhat  uninteresting  facts 
which  have  been  accumulating  before  you  for  the 
last  four  days.  But  we  all  have  our  respective 
duties  to  perform  ;  and  this  case,  like  every  other, 
demands  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  places  we  occupy,  no  matter  what  our 
individual  opinions,  or  the  opinions  of  others  may 
be,  in  reference  to  the  propriety,  policy,  or  import¬ 
ance  of  the  prosecution  ;  it  involves  individual 
rights, — the  due  administration  of  the  laws  of  our 
country  ;  is  sent  to  us  for  trial  by  a  grand  jury  of  our 
county,  and  therefore  demands  our  sober  and 
attentive  consideration.  The  few  remarks  which 
I  shall  submit  to  you,  will  be  principally  devoted 
to  an  attempted  explanation  of  some  of  those 
principles  which  govern  all  cases  of  this  kind, 
without  reference  to  the  particular  one  under  con¬ 
sideration  ;  and  I  desire  you  so  to  consider  them. 
When  1  intend  to  refer  to  the  case  before  us,  I 
shall  inform  you  of  such  intention.  You  have 
beett  told,  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  that  you  are 
the  judges  of  the  law  an  i  the  facts.  To  a  certain 
extent,  and  for  great  and  noble  purposes,  which  I 
shall  hereafter  explain  to  you,  this  is  true.  But 
nothing  in  this  rule  relieves  me  from  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  my  duty,  truly  to  explain  and  apply  the 
principles  of  law  which  belong  to  the  case  This 
is  a  duty  confided  to  me  by  those  who  have  put 
me  in  this  place,  and  to  the  performance  of  which 
I  have  bound  myself  by  an  oath.  I  cannot  exone¬ 
rate  myself  from  the  performance  of  this  duty  by 
referring  it  to  you;  and  so  long  as  I  hold  the  station 
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which  I  now  occupy,  I  shall  endeavor  to  perform 
the  duties  devolved  on  me,  honestly,  fearlessly, 
and  with  as  much  ability  as  I  may  have.  While 
we  both  honestly  aim  at  the  same  great  object, 
the  discovery  and  applicatiQU  of  truth,  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  adisagreernent  between  us.  If  such 
a  case  should  happen,  on  a  trial  for  a  libel, 
no  man  will  yield  to  your  ultimate  superior  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  whole  case,  by  your  power  to  find  a 
Seneral  verdict,  with  more  firm  conviction  of  its 
comparative  safety  and  propriety,  than  1  shall. 

During  the  investigation  of  this  sul)ject,  frequent 
allusions  have  been  made  to  public  sentiment, 
public  feeling  and  public  indignation.  Considera¬ 
tions  upon  these  subjects,  I  presume,  have  never 
entered  the  jury  box.  The)"  do  not  constitute  the 
standard  by  which  you  have  sworn  to  find  your 
verdict.  You  have  sworn  well  and  truly  to  try 
this  issue,  and  a  true  verdict  to  give  thereon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  evidence  ;  and  for  one,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  your  determination  and  power  to  do  so,  without 
regard  to  what  may  be  called  or  considered  by 
some,  public  feeling  or  public  indignation.  Deli¬ 
berate,  well  founded  public  opinion  is  always  enti¬ 
tled  to  high  respect;  it  is  the  best  earthly  evidence 
we  have  of  moral  truth.  I  firmly  believe  in  the 
universality  of  some  kind  of  moral  sentiment,  that 
however  blind  or  unenlightened  it  may  sometimes 
appear  to  be,  it  is  always  honest  and  always  right 
upon  the  premises  upon  which  it  is  founded.  But 
I  have  sometimes  found  myself  deceived  and  my 
feelings  excited,  upon  premises  which  turned  oui 
to  be  mistaken  and  false.  I  suppose  the  same  may 
be  the  case  with  others,  and  I  do  not  know  why 
error  should  gain  respect  from  the  numbers  which 
embrace  it.  The  truth  is,  all  our  feelings  are 
blind  and  liable  to  be  acted  upon  and  excited  by 
our  understanding,  and  whether  our  feelings  are 
or  are  not  comparatively  right,  depends  upon  the 
correctness  of  our  understanding.  But  whatever 
public  feeling  may  be,  or  whatever  influence  it 
should  have  over  ordinary  transactions  in  life,  it 
has  not,  in  Christendom,  been  considered  a  very 
safe  agent  in  the  administration  of  justice,  since  it 
profaned  the  Judgment-seat  and  insulted  Heaven 
by  the  cry  of  “Crucify  Him!  crucify  Him!’- 
Pilate,  weak  and  time-serving,  disobeyed  thej  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  yielded  to  the 
popular  outcry,  which  he  took  for  public  opinion  ; 
but  the  sacred  history  of  that  awful  tragedy  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  chief  priests  and  elders  persuaded 
the  multitude.  Thus  the  selfish  designs  of  a 
pampered  and  proud  priesthood,  who  feared  a  loss 
of  place  and  power,  were  made  to  assume  the 
form  and  power  of  public  sentiment-  In  all  cases 
of  apparent  or  real  difference  of  opinion,  whether 
among  few  or  many,  there  is  one  consoling  con¬ 
sideration  which  should  strengthen  us  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  what  we  honestly  believe  to  be  our 
duty — that  is,  that  truth  is  powerful  and  eternal, 
and  will  prevail.  The  man  who  has  not  courage 
or  patience  to  wait  for  the  final  triumph  of  truth, 
is  unfit  to  perform  any  confided  trust  or  relative 
duty. 


A  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  also 
been  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  defendant.  The 
Press  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  great  Engine 
which,  more  than  any  other,  has  helped  to  elevate 
human  nature.  In  this  country,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  has  it  manifested  its  power,  in  disinihral- 
liiig  politics  and  religion  from  the  shackles  in  which 
they  had  long  been  bound — in  establishing  govern¬ 
ment  upon  its  true  foundation,  the  will  of  the 
people, — and  erecting  the  altar  of  human  worship 
in  the  human  heart.  But  the  press  is  as  powerful 
for  evil  as  for  good,  and  must  therefore  be  subject 
to  those  moral  restraints  by  which  all  human  con¬ 
duct  should  be  governed.  The  language  which 
personifies  the  press  is  poetical,  and  might,  with 
as  much  propriety,  be  applied  to  your  ploughs  or 
scythes.  'I'he  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  liberty  of 
the  man  who  controls  it.  He  is  not  relieved  from 
the  moral  obligations  of  charity  and  truth,  because 
he  has  a  press.  Ho  has  no  more  right  to  lie  in 
type  than  with  his  tongue.  In  this  country  where 
the  press  has  done  more  good  than  in  any  other  in 
the  world — where  it  is  so  universally  and  deserv¬ 
edly  respected — its  liberty  has  been  long  and  well 
defined,  and  consists  in  the  right  to  publish  truth 
with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends  ;  or, 
according  to  the  language  of  our  new  constitution, 
“  every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  pub¬ 
lish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  abuse  of  this  right.”  This  is  a  charter 
of  liberty  as  broad  as  a  good  man  wants,  and  one 
broader  than  this  a  bad  man  ought  not  to  have. 

The  examination  of  this  case  will  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  acts 
which  are  considered  criminal,  as  being  ( ontrary 
to  good  morals.  Our  venerated  Blackstone,  whom 
every  lawyer  regards  with  a  kind  of  filial  reverence, 
and  who,  I  believe,  is  admitted  to  have  been  as 
good  a  moralist  and  Christian  as  he  was  a  lawyor, 
has  clearly  defined  those  iicis,  the  legal  criminality 
of  which  depends  upon  the  manner  of  their  com¬ 
mission.  For  instance,  he  regards  temperance  and 
sobriety  as  duties  which  a  man  owes  to  his  Creator, 
as  the  means  of  preserving  and  improving  those 
talents  and  faculties  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him.  Still,  a  man  may  in  private,  by  intem¬ 
perance,  commit  the  most  suicidal  destruction  of 
all  the  qualities  ol  his  manhood,  without  exposing 
himself  to  legal  animadversion  ;  but  if  he  openly 
practises  drunkenness,  he  is  liable  lo  be  indicted 
for  the  injury  which  he  does  to  the  public  morals; 
so,  that  conjugal  embrace,  he  says,  which  nature 
prompts  and  morality  and  religion  approve,  may 
be  so  profaned  by  public  exposure,  as  to  become 
an  indictable  offence.  All  intelligent  pe  sons  now 
admit  the  propriety,  in  medical  schools,  of  (hose 
dissections  of  human  subjects,  where  all  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  of  both  sexes,  their  relations 
and  functions,  are  exposed  and  demonstrated,  as 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  anatomical  and  phy¬ 
siological  science.  Still  if  these  dissections  should 
be  unnecessarily  performed  in  a  public  street,  and 
in  public  view,  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  indecent 
exposures  would  be  indictable  as  contrary  to  the 
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public  morals.  The  unnecessary  and  public  ex¬ 
hibition  of  those  manikins  and  pictures  wliich  we 
have  heard  so  much  about,  during  this  trial,  would 
be  an  oiFence  of  the  same  charactf^r.  Those  acts 
are  all  criminal  on  account  of  the  deleterious  effect 
which  they  have  upon  public  sensibility,  public 
sense  of  decency  and  public  morals,  which  the  law 
will  not  suffer  to  be  weakened,  degraded  and 
brutalized  ;  therefore  the  unnecessary  publicity  is 
their  criminal  character,  and  the  only  circumstance 
which  gives  the  law  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  it 
is  the  only  circumstance  by  w’hich  they  can  offend 
or  shock  public  decency  and  public  morals. 

1  will  now  allude  to  a  subject  a  little  nearer  to 
the  one  before  us,  in  which  my  remarks  are  still 
to  be  considered  general :  I  mean  the  protection 
which  the  law  affords  to  individual  character,  and 
the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded.  All  our 
sensibilities,  affections  and  wants,  admonish  us 
that  we  were  made  for  society,  for  social  life  with 
our  fellow  man.  We  come  together  spontaneous¬ 
ly  through  the  influence  of  these  social  feelings. 
We  do  not  institute  government  and  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  societies  ;  they  are  all  formed 
and  made  after  we  have  associated  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  our  rights  in  our  social  state.  By  en¬ 
tering  into  society  or  participating  of  its  benefits, 
we  tacitly  agree  to  relinquish  our  natural  right  to 
resort  to  personal  force  and  to  redress  our  wrongs, 
on  condition  that  the  society  will  redreis  them  for 
us.  In  this  change  of  our  condition,  we  lay  down 
our  war-clubs  as  savages,  and  assume  the  digiiitv 
of  social  and  civilized  man.  But  we  demand  of 
the  society  the  protection  of  all  our  rights,  which 
we  have  not  necessarily  surrendered  on  coming 
into  it.  Among  all  the  sentiments  of  human 
nature  there  is  none  more  universal  and  strong, 
than  the  love  of  approbation ;  it  is  co-extensive 
with  our  desire  for  society.  For  this  we  forego  the 
care  and  indolence  natural  to  animal  nature,  and 
brave  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  active  life. 
The  love  of  approbation  is  a  constantly  controlling 
principle  of  action,  and  we  hardly  dare  inquire 
what  man  would  not  do,  were  he  not  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  disgrace.  The  desire  of  fame  is  the 
great  earthly  object  of  human  existence,  the  great 
stimulant  to  all  improvement  in  knowledge  and 
science — and  though,  when  strong  and  controlling, 
it  may  be  called  ambition — yet,  if  it  is  directed  to 
objects  beneficial  to  mankind,  it  is  called  laudable. 
In  order  to  acquire  the  means  of  exciting  the  fa¬ 
vorable  consideration  of  mankind,  the  accumu¬ 
lating  thousands  cross  every  sea,  surmount  every 
mountain,  and  defy  all  climates.  Love  of  fame 
induces  the  poet  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  social 
life,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  cob-web  garret. 
For  this  the  scholar  consumes  and  wastes  h  s  life’s 
blood,  over  the  midnight  lamp.  For  this  the 
soldier  fights,  and  the  hero  dies.  So  universally 
acknowledged  and  felt  is  this  sentiment  that  we  can 
hardly  conced'i  ihe  qualities  of  manhood  to  one 
who  will  not  endanger  or  even  sacrifice  his  life  to 
save  his  chajjacler.  That  system  of  laws  then 
must  be  miserably  inadequate  to  the  protection  of 


human  rights,  and  the  promotion  of  human  pros¬ 
perity  and  elevation,  that  does  not  shield  individup,! 
character.  It  cannot  expect  the  obedience  of  its 
su  bjects  unless  it  do  so.  Man  cannot  live  in  con¬ 
stant  violation  of  his»nature.  No  resignation,  no 
philosophy,  can  enable  a  man  to  endure  the  con¬ 
stant  pains  of  a  wounded  reputation.  If  the  law 
will  not  afford  him  protection  and  redress,  he  will 
seek  them  himself.  A  legal  neglect  in  this  respect, 
is  but  granting  a  license  to  the  buwie  knife  or  the 
pisiol,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  the  assassin’s  dagger. 

It  is  believed  that  the  laws  of  all  Slates,  having 
any  pretensions  to  civilization,  have  made  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of 
slander.  In  this  respect  our  laws,  if  duly  enforced, 
are  reasonably  competent.  They  give  to  the  per¬ 
son  slandered,  either  in  his  general  or  professional 
character,  an  action,  on  the  trial  of  which  he  may 
publicly  refute  the  slander,  and  recover  such  a 
compensation  as  a  jury  of  his  neighbors  shall  see 
proper  to  award  to  him,  either  to  compensate  his 
lo.^s,  or  punish  the  slanderer  ;  and  when  the  de¬ 
famation  is  put  in  a  more  durable  form,  by  being 
written  or  printed,  it  is  also  a  criminal  offence,  and 
liable  to  be  punished  by  indictment,  because  it  has 
a  tendency  to  provoke  retaliation  and  revenge, 
which  lead  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  blood-shed 
and  murder.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  rule  which 
for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  England,  to  exclude 
the  truth  of  the  publication,  as  a  defence  in  a  pro¬ 
secution  for  a  libel  ;  and  gave  rise  to  that  para¬ 
doxical  and  apparently  absurd  maxim,  “  the 
greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel.”  It  was 
agreed  that  as  a  libel  was  punishable  as  a  public 
offence,  only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  produce 
breaches  of  the  peace,  it  was  immaterial  whether 
it  was  true  or  not.  The  truth  might  be  even 
more  provoking  than  the  falsehood  ;  and,  as  no 
good  end  could  be  attained  by  the  publication,  it 
must  be  imputed  to  malicious  motives.  In  one 
point  of  view,  in  prosecutions  for  libels  against 
individuals,  this  rule  is  not  so  unreasonable  as  the 
maxim  founded  on  it  would  seem  to  make  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  publication,  to  be  libelous, 
should  charge  the  party  slandered  with  the  com¬ 
mission  of  a  criminal  offence  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  it 
holds  him  un  to  public  censure  or  ridicule,  lowers 
him  in  public  estimation,  or  disgraces  him.  Sup¬ 
pose  some  good,  amiable,  useful  and  popular  man 
should  have  some  defect  or  deformity  of  person, 
which  was  not  generally  known  to  the  public,  and 
which,  if  known,  would  render  him  the  subject  of 
ridicule  or  contempt,  what  good  would  it  do,  to 
publish  such  defect,  or  w'hat,  but  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  or  malicious  motives,  could  induce  the 
publication  ? — or,  suppose  there  should  happen,  as 
there  sometimes  does  in  very  good  and  worthy 
families,  some  little  jealousies,  heart-burnings  and 
bickerings,  and  a  neighbor,  through  the  treachery 
of  a  servant  or  otherwise,  should  find  them  out, 
and  publish  them  in  a  newspaper,  would  you  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  he  published  nothing  but  the 
truth  any  justification  for  his  publication  ?  Every 
medical  practitioner  knows  that  there  are,  in 
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domestic  life,  a  thousand  things  and  incidents, 
which  it  would  be  useless,  mischievous  and  in¬ 
famously  malicious  to  publish.  This  view  of  the 
subject  governed  the  law  of  libel  in  England,  dur¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  Star  Chamber,  was 
adopted  in  some  of  the  United  States,  was,  1 
believe,  continued  in  Massachusetts,  until  the 
recent  revision  of  her  constitution,  and  was  claim¬ 
ed  to  be  the  law  of  this  State,  till  1804.  Under 
this  rule  the  only  question  submitted  to  the  Jury, 
in  cases  of  libel,  was  the  fact  of  the  publication 
and  the  truth  of  the  inuendoes  or  references 
charged  in  the  indictment.  The  question  whe¬ 
ther  the  publication  was  libelous,  including  the 
intent  and  motive,  were  regarded  as  a  question  of 
law  for  the  Court  alone  to  decide.  This  gave  the 
Court  a  great  and  dangerous  power  over  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  especially  in  cases  of  libels  against  the 
government,  officers  and  magistrates,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  government 

The  trial  of  an  indictment  for  libel,  in  this  State, 
in  1803,  which  called  out  the  highest  forensic  and 
judicial  talent  of  the  State,  produced  an  altera¬ 
tion  or  explanation  of  this  rule,  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  doctrine  which  gives  you  the 
power  claimed  for  you,  and  which  I  promised  to 
explain.  On  the  trial  of  the  indictment  before  the 
Chief  Justice,  he  in  obedience  to  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  English  Law,  decided  that  the  truth  was 
no  defence:  That  the  Jurisdiction  and  duty  of  the 
Jury  were  confined  to  the  facts  of  the  publication, 
and”  the  truth  of  the  inuendoes  ;  and  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  case  belonged  to  the  Court,  as 
matter  of  law.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  where  it  was  argued  in  February, 

1804,  and  again  called  forth  a  display  of  talent,  of 
which  this  State  is  still  proud.  There  were  only 
four  Judges  on  the  Bench,  and  they  were  equally 
divided.  Chancellor  Kent,  then  one  of  the  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wrote  an  opinion  in 
opposition  to  the  Star  Chamber  rule,  by  which  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  fame,  broad  and  deep,  and 
strong  enough  to  uphold  the  superstructure  which 
he  has  since  built  upon  it.  In  1805,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  passed  the  law  which  has  been  alluded  to,  as 
giving  you  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  law  and 
fact,  in  cases  of  libel,  hnd  wffiich  I  have  in  my 
hand,  and  will  now  read  to  you:— 

“  A.n  act  concerning  Libel,  passed,  April  6, 

1805. ”  Whereas  doubts  exist,  whether  on  a  trial 
of  an  indictment  or  information  for  a  libel,  the 
Jury  have  a  right  to  give  their  verdict  on  the 
whole  matter  in  issue, 

1.  Be  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted,  that  on 
every  such  indictment  or  information,  the  Jury 
who  shall  try  the  same,  shall  have  a  right  to  de¬ 
termine  the  law  and  the  fact,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Court,  in  like  manner  as  in  other  criminal 
cases,  and  shall  not  be  directed  or  required  by  the 
Court,  or  the  Judge,  before  whom  such  indict¬ 
ment  or  information  shall  be  tried,  to  find  the  de¬ 
fendant  guilty,  merely  on  proof  of  the  publication 
by  the  defendant  of  the  matter  charged  as  libel¬ 
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ous ;  and  the  sense  ascribed  thereto,  in  such 
indictment  or  information. 

2.  And  be  it  further  declared  and  enacted,  that 
in  every  prosecution  for  writing  or  publishing  any 
libel,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant,  upon  the 
trial  of  the  cause,  to  give  in  evidence  in  his  de¬ 
fence,  the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
publication,  charged  as  libelous.  Provided  always, 
that  such  evidence  shall  not  be  a  justification, 
unless  on  the  trial  it  shall  be  further  made  satis¬ 
factorily  to  appear,  that  the  matter  charged  as 
libelous,  was  published  with  good  motives  and 
justifiable  ends.” 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  occasion,  and  the  law 
which  gave  you,  in  cases  of  libel,  the  jurisdiction 
which  has  been  referred  to — a  jurisdiction  which,  I 
think,  most  wisely  confided  to  the  Jury,  and  upon 
which,  I  assure  you,  I  have  not  the  least  disposi¬ 
tion  to  encroach.  We  will  now  proceed  under 
the  constant  influence  of  the  general  principles  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  to  a  brief  examination  of 
the  more  particular  rules  which  govern  the  case 
under  consideration.  This  is  an  indictment  for  a 
libel.  A  libel  is  defined  to  be  a  censorious  or 
ridiculing  writing,  picture,  or  sign,  made  with  a 
mischievous  and  malicious  intent  towards  govern¬ 
ment.  magistrates,  or  individuals.  False  is  no 
part  of  the  definition  of  a  libel,  for  tbe  reason  to 
which  I  have  adverted  ;  though,  whether  the 
publication  be  false  or  not,  may  be  an  important 
inquiry  in  reference  to  the  motive  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.  The  first  question  for  your  consideration  is, 
is  this  publication,  in  its  tenor  and  meaning,  libel¬ 
ous  ;  that  is,  censorious  ?  I  do  not  understand 
this,  nor  its  allusion  to  Professor  White,  to  be 
denied.  I  presume  tbe  defendant  would  hardly 
claim  that  this  publication  is  approbatory.  The 
next  question  is — did  Doctor  Loomis,  the  defend¬ 
ant,  publish  the  article  in  question.  The  indict¬ 
ment  charges  him  with  writing  and  publishing  it,, 
but  the  publication  is  the  act  which  gives  efficacy 
to  it  as  a  libel,  and  proof  of  this  covers  the  whole 
charge.  If  you  find,  that  Doctor  Loomis  publish¬ 
ed  the  article,  or  caused  it  or  procured  it  to  be 
published,  or  circulated  it,  or  read  it  to  others  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  publicity,  then  he  pub¬ 
lished  it,  and  stands  responsible  for  the  publication. 
The  evidence  on  this  branch  of  the  case  is  before 
you,  and  its  weight  and  application  belong  exclu¬ 
sively  to  you.  If  you  find  these  facts  for  the  pro¬ 
secution,  you  will  be  compelled  to  look  at  the 
defendant’s  justification  to  determine  whether  the 
article  is  true,  and  was  published  with  good 
motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.  I  have  already 
endeavored  to  show  you, that  there  are  some  things, 
the  publication  of  which  cannot  be  justified  on 
account  of  the  inutility  of  such  publication,  and 
the  uufitoess  of  such  subjects  for  public  discussion. 

I  feel  it  rny  duty,  however,  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  to  except  this  publication  from  that 
class.  An  article  approving  of,  if  not  lauding  the 
demonstration  alluded  to,  had  been  published  in  a 
public  newspaper.  That  paper,  or  the  friends  of 
that  publication,  could  not  expect  to  have  an  ex- 
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^lusive  right  to  monopolize  public  opinion  on  that 
®ubject. .  They  had  thrown  it  out  for  public  exam¬ 
ination,  and  every  citizen,  who  had  a  contrary 
opinion  upon  the  matter,  had  a  right  in  a  truthful 
and  candid  manner,  to  criticize,  disapprobate  or 
even  condemn  the  transaction  which  was  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  upheld.  This  circumstance,  I  think, 
justified  Doctor  Loomis  in  answering  the  article 
in  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  expressing  his 
opinion  with  as  much  freedom  and  strength,  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  truth,  as  he  thought  proper  to 
employ.  It  is,  however,  a  rule  of  law,  that  false¬ 
hood  is  always  evidence  of  bad  motives,  and  can 
never  be  justified — so  that  after  all  this  tedious  ex¬ 
amination  and  able  discussion  which  this  case 
has  called  out,  it  is  reduced  to  one  single  question. 
Is  the  publication,  charged  as  libelous,  true  or 
false  ?  This  inquiry  embraces  the  whole  tenor 
and  meaning  of  the  publication.  It  is  not  enough 
that  it  is  generally  founded  in  truth — that  it  is 
based  upon  a  transaction  which  did  really  take 
place  ;  it  must  be  true  in  its  colorings,  epithets, 
and  entire  meaning. 

You  must  read  it  in  the  Jury  Box,  with  the 
same  common  sense  understanding  as  you  would 
read  it  at  your  homes,  and  then  compare  it  with 
the  description  of  the  same  transaction  which  you 
have  received  from  the  witnesses,  and  the  com¬ 
parison  will  show  you  the  agreement  or  the  differ¬ 
ence.  As  to  the  description  of  the  manner  of  the 
demonstration,  the  publication  says  :  “  An  open 
demonstration  of  obstetrical  practice  has  been 
made  before  a  class  of  students.  The  demonstra¬ 
tion  consumed  nearly  or  quite  eight  hours,  during 
a  part,  at  least,  of  which  the  Professor  of  that 
branch  of  medical  instruction  was  present.  Deli¬ 
cacy  forbids  me  to  touch  upon  the  manner  in  which 
those  hours  were  passed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  tedium  was  relieved  by  such  methods,  as  a 
congregation  of  boys  would  know  vA.e!!  how  to  em¬ 
ploy.”  You  have  heard  the  witnesses  testify  as 
to  the  time  occupied  by  that  demonstration,  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  time  was  spent,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  clinical  lecture 
was  conducted;  and  are  the  proper  persons,  without 
any  intimation  from  me,  to  decide  whether  the 
publication  is,  in  its  description  of  that  matter, 
true.  There  is  no  contradiciion  or  discrepancy 
among  the  witnesses  on  both  sides,  in  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  that  clinical  lecture  was  con¬ 
ducted,  and  perhaps  the  case  ns  it  now  stands, 
will  justify  me  in  saying,  that  the  principal  ob¬ 
jection  to  it,  by  the  defendant,  and  those  who  think 
with  him,  is  reduced  to  a  disapprobation  of  the 
partial  personal  exposure  of  the  patient  for,  from 
two  to  five  minutes,  during  a  particular  crisis  in 
the  parturition. 

In  the  publication,  charged  as  libelous,  the 
demonstration  is  characterized  as  an  outrage  upon 
public  decency,  and  those  who  conducted  it,  as 
perpetrators  of  the  indecency  ;  and  in  another  part 
of  the  publication,  it  is  spoken  of  as  unworthy  the 
sacred  cause  of  sci&nce,  and  a  precedent  for  out¬ 
rage  indiscriminate.  1  refer  to  those  parts  of  the 


publication,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  calling  you 
attention  to  the  inquiry,  whether  they  are  true  in 
reference  to  the  publicity  of  the  affair  alluded  to, 
and  its  tendency  to  outrage  public  decency.  We 
have  already  seen  what  constitutes  an  offence 
against  public  decency  and  public  morals,  and  you 
are  to  compare  the  character  given  to  the  transac¬ 
tion  at  the  College,  by  the  publication,  with  the 
facts  as  they  took  place  there,  and  decide  whether 
the  publication  is,  in  those  respects,  true.  It  is 
not  my  desire  to  examine  or  criticise  the  several 
parts  of  this  publication.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  prominent  features  of  it  merely  for  Ihe  purpose 
of  pointing  out  the  character  of  the  questions  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  by  this  case.  But  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  it  is  asserted,  that  the  demonstration 
was  unnecessary  and  useless  as  a  means  of  im¬ 
parting  knowledge  in  the  theory  or  practice  of 
obstetrics,  and  therefore  that  the  exhibition  before 
a  class  of  students,  was  a  wanton  innovatiou  in 
the  manner  of  teaching,  injurious  to  the  moral 
delicacy  and  sensibility  of  the  class,  aiid  deserving 
of  the  character  given  to  it  in  the  puidication. 
While  on  the  other  side  it  is  claimed,  that  such 
demonstrations  are  highly  useful  as  a  means  of  in- 
iustruction,  long  and  generall)^  practised  in  Euro¬ 
pean  schools  ;  that  they  will,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  experienced  teacher,  give  to  the  student  of 
obstetrics,  that  kind  of  information  which  he  may 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  acquire  in  actual  practice, 
at  the  risk  of  his  patients — that,  when  they  are 
made  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  subject, 
with  the  decorum  and  propriety  of  manner  to  be 
expected  from  a  professor  and  class  of  advanced 
students,  they  deserve  commendation  rather  than 
censure  ;  and  that  the  character  imputed  to  this 
in  the  publication  is  false  and  libelous. 

Several  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  of  both  American  and  foreign 
education,  have  been  examined  as  witnesses  on 
the  respective  sides  of  this  question,  and  their  ex¬ 
amination  has  been  extended  even  to  the  proprie¬ 
ties  and  decency  of  private  practice.  You  have 
patiently  heard  all  this  testimony,  the  most,  if  not 
the  only  important  part  of  which,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  utility  and  propriety  of  demonstrative 
midv\'ifery,  as  a  means  of  instruction.  We  all 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  integrity  and  skill  of 
the  medical  profession,  a  profession  to  which  we 
are  obliged  lo  confide  the  objects  most  dear  to  us 
in  life.  Therefore  we  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  the  use  of  all  legitimate  and  appropriate 
means  of  acquiring  that  skill  upon  which  our  hap¬ 
piness  and  hopes  may  in  a  great  measure  depend. 
The  world  of  suffering  humanity  are  much  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  sleepless  enterprise  and  ingenuity  which 
is  constantly  employed  iu  inventing  means  aad 
instruments  to  discover,  overcome,  or  alleviate, 
those  disorders  to  which  our  physical  natures  are 
subject.  It  is  true,  that  the  application  and  use  of 
some  of  those  means  and  instruments  which  we 
have  heard  described,  during  the  free  and  unre¬ 
strained  examination  of  this  case,  may  appear  to  be 
shocking  to  moral  delicacy  and  modesty ;  and 
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there  is  reason  to  fear  that  hundreds  of  these  frail 
and  fair  beings,  on  whom  the  refinement  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  social  life  so  essentially  depend,  yearly  go 
down  to  premature  graves  under  the  influence  of 
those  false  ideas  of  delicacy  and  modesty.  We  all 
know  that  beauty,  delicacy,  modesty  and  virtue, 
cannot  save  their  possessors  from  disease,  pain  and 
death  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fair  invalid,  if  not 
for  her  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  love  her, 
and  whose  happiness  depends  so  much,  upon  those 
kind  offices  which  she  alone  can  perform,  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  curative  means  as  the  necessity  of  her 
case  may  demand.  The  necessity  and  propriety 
of  the  means,  she  must  confide  to  her  physician. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  important,  that  the  physi¬ 
cian  should  have  the  moral  and  professional  quali¬ 
ties  to  render  him  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust.  In 
this  submission  the  fair  patient  does  not  discard  her 
delicacy,  sensibility  and  modesty  ;  these  guardians 
of  female  virtue  may  be  compelled  to  step  back 
for  the  occasion,  but  they  stand  around  her  like 
Diana’s  Nymphs  while  she  is  bathing  ;  and  let 
the  practitioner  make  one  significant  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  an  unholy  thought,  and  they  rally  around 
the  insulted  one,  and  the  wretch  is  expelled  from 
the  confidence  he  has  abused,  and  ultimately  from 
the  profession  he  has  disgraced.  There  is  one 
character  given  by  the  publication  to  the  demon¬ 
stration  alluded  to,  which,  I  am  glad  that  no  wit¬ 
ness  or  advocate  has  attempted  to  justify.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  those  expressions  which  impute  to  the  de¬ 
monstration  a  quality  or  tendency  to  excite  or 
satisfy  in  the  class,  a  meretricious  curiosity,  or  to 
gratity  their  salacious  stare. 

These  expressions  convey  a  slander  upon  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  all  the  representatives  of  low  and 
vulgar  thoughts,  which,  although  they  may  have 
been  drawn  from  a  mind  generally  deep  and  pure, 
must  have  been  accidentally  taken  from  its  dregs. 
It  is  unnatural  and  impossible  that  the  pains,  ago¬ 
nies  and  contortions  of  a  parturient  woman  should 
excite  in  the  mind  of  a  human  being,  libidinous 
sensations,  or  create  any  other  feelings  than  those 
of  sympathy,  pity  and  a  profound  and  reverential 
wonder,  why  she  should  be  doomed  by  nature  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  great  object  of  her  existence  through 
sorrow,  pain,  and  even  danger  and  death.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  Dr.  Loomis  did  not  appreciate 
these  loathsome  expressions,  when  he  encouraged 
or  approbated  the  publication  containing  them.  It 
cannot  be  that  he  intended  such  an  imputation 
upon  the  tendencies  of  a  profession  of  which  he 
is  himself  a  prominent  and  honorable  member. 
If  true,  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  profession  in 
practice,  as  to  a  class  of  graduating  students,  as 
applicable  to  the  class  the  day  after  graduating  as 
it  wqs  the  day  before.  Miserable  indeed  would  be 
the  relation  between  the  public  and  that  highly 
useful  and  honorable  profession,  if  such  suspi¬ 
cion  had  any  foundation  in  truth.  But  reason,  as 
well  as  common  observation,  unite  in  refuting  the 
slanderous  imputation.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
that  uniform  relation  between  cause  and  effect 
which  is  manifested  in  all  the  works  of  nature, 


that  disease,  pain  and  the  loathsome  accompani¬ 
ments  of  sickness  should  excite  sensations  agree¬ 
ing  only  with  health  and  vigor.  Besides,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  medical  profession,  for  honor,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  chastity,  will  not  suffer  by  a  compari¬ 
son  with  that  of  any  other  profession  or  class  of 
community,  equally  numerous. 

But,  gentlemen,  1  have  already  appropriated 
my  share  of  your  attention.  I  have,  in  a  desulto¬ 
ry  manner,  adverted  to  such  considerations  as  were 
suggested  to  me  by  the  case  before  us,  and  I  now 
cheerfully  perform  the  remaining  part  of  my  duty 
by  surrendering  the  final  determination  of  this 
case  to  you.  Your  appreciation  of  the  whole 
matter,  without  a  consciousness  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  on  earth, 
will  be  announced  by  your  verdict  of  Guilty  or 
Not  Guilty. 

HON.  H.  K.  SMITH’S  ARGUMENT. 

May  it  please  the  Court,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,— 

The  constitution  of  the  State,  passed  in  1821, 
provided  that  in  all  cases  of  libel,  the  jury  shall  b.e 
the  judges  of  the  law,  and  of  the  facts  ;  and  this 
provision  was  re-enacted  in  the  new  constitution 
of  1847.  It  is  not  new,  however,  as  a  legal  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  it  has  been  the  law  of  this  State,  since 
the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  in  1805.  Nor 
was  it  intended  to  invest  juries  with  the  powers  of 
legislation,  or  to  authorize  them  in  any  case  what¬ 
ever  ;  to  disregard  the  well  established  principles 
of  law,  or  the  statutes  of  the  land.  Jurors  in  the 
execution  of  the  trust  which  has  thus  been  con¬ 
fided  to  them,  are  as  sacredly  bound  to  enforce 
the  laws  or  the  State,  as  are  the  judges  of  our 
Courts  ;  and  you  will,  without  doubt,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  bring  to  the  consideration  of  this  case,  an 
impartial  spirit  and  a  firm  determination  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  that  have  been  adopted  and 
recognized  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

What  is  a  libel  ?  The  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  in  the  case  of  Root  vs.  King  and  Verplanck, 
in  the  7  Cowen  Rep.  613,  defined  it  to  be 
“  a  malicious  defamation  made  public,  either  by 
printing,  writing,  signs,  or  pictures,  tending  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead,  or  the 
reputation  of  one  who  is  alive  and  to  expose  him 
to  public  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule.  This  de  ¬ 
finition  has  since  been  recognized,  and  re-asserted 
in  the  case  of  Cooper  vs.  Greel)^  1  Denio, 
347.  And  from  this  case,  the  Counsel  read 
several  extracts,  illustrating  the  law,  and  showing 
it  to  have  been  long  acted  upon  in  this  State.  In 
connection  with  this  case,  he  might  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Cooper  was  deserving  of  all  praise 
from  the  lovers  of  order  and  peace,  and  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  their  count)",  for  his  firm  resistance 
to  what  must  be  deemed  a  systematic  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  press,  to  write  him 
down.  In  vindicating  himself  by  his  prosecutions, 
for  libel,  he  vindicated  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
through  the  Courts,  and  the  verdicts  of  juries,  he 
had  proved,  that  private  character  and  private 
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feelings,  and  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  men,  would  be  protected  against  insult  and  at¬ 
tack;  and  that  a  just  discrimination  would  be  made 
between  the  liberty  of  free  discussion  and  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  that  sought  the  gratification  of  malice. 

There  was  another  principle,  to  which  he  de¬ 
sired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jury.  It  was 
this:  It  is  not  the  writing  of  a  defamatory  article, 
unless  it  be  for  the  purposes  of  publication,  that 
the  law  punishes— it  is  the  publication  itself.  The 
defendant  could,  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  to  Dr.  White,  filled  with  the  severest 
strictures  upon  the  conduct  and  the  motives  of  the 
Doctor,  and  he  would  have  been  amenable  to 
no  law.  Had  he,  however,  sent  such  a  letter  to 
some  third  person,  or  printed  it  in  hand-bills,  or 
in  newspapers,  or  in  any  other  manner  promul¬ 
gated  its  contents,  then  the  criminal  act  would 
have  been  complete,  and  the  defendant  been 
liable  to  both  a  civil  and  criminal  prosecution. 
So  far  is  this  principle  enforced  in  this  state,  that 
a  newspaper  which  copies  from  another  an  item 
of  news,  which  proves  to  be  false  ;  and  the  vend¬ 
ors  of  newspapers  in  shops,  or  at  the  cars  and 
steamboats,  would  all  be  held  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  a  false  article,  in  such  papers.  Nor 
is  this  law  harsh  or  unnecessary.  A  wide  distinc¬ 
tion  is  and  should  be  made,  between  spoken  and 
printed  slander.  In  the  first  case,  the  words  are 
spoken  in  the  presence  of  but  few,  generally  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  and  are  known  to  but  few. 
The  very  excitement  under  which  they  are  spoken 
in  most  instances,  deprives  them  of  their  sting  ; 
and  the  injury,  if  any,  inflicted,  is  limited  in  its  ex¬ 
tent.  Yet  for  this  the  law  gives  the  injured  in¬ 
dividual  a  civil  remedy.  But  a  publication  in  a 
newspaper  furnishes  a  malicious  article  with  wings, 
and  spreads  it  before  the  eyes  of  thousands,  to 
whom  the  injured  is  unknown,  but  whose  atten- 
iton  is  by  the  article  itself  directed  to  him,  to  re¬ 
gard  him  with  indignation  or  with  scorn.  This 
act  the  law  punishes  criminally  as  an  offence 
against  society  ;  and  punishes  too  for  words,  which, 
if  spoken,  would  furnish  no  ground  for  a  civil 
action  on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved. 

A  Chief  Justice  of  this  State,  in  the  case  of 
Hotchkiss  vs  Oliphant,  2  Hill,  513,  makes  use  of 
this  language  :  “  Undoubtedly  if  it  be  desirable  to 
pamper  a  depraved  public  appetite  or  taste,  if  there 
be  any  such,  by  the  re-publication  of  all  the  false 
hoods  and  calumnies  upon  private  character  that 
may  find  their  way  into  the  press — to  give  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  widest  possible  circulation  of  these 
vile  and  defamatory  publications,  hy  'protecting  the 
retailers  of  them,  some  legislative  interference 
will  be  necessary,  for  no  countenance  can  be  found 
for  the  irresponsibility  claimed  in  the  common 
law,  that  reprobates  the  libeler,  whether  author 
or  publisher,  and  subjects  him  to  both  civil  and 
criminal  responsibility.  His  offence  is  there 
ranked  with  that  of  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods, 
the  perjurers,  and  suborner  of  perjury,  the  disturb¬ 
er  of  the  public  peace  and  other  offenders  of  a  like 
character.” 


The  law,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  while  thus 
stringent  upon  the  publishers  and  circulators  of 
falsehoods  ,  protects  the  citizen  in  the  utmost  liber¬ 
ty  of  thought  and  of  speech.  All  that  it  requires,  is, 
that  he  shall  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  and 
even  that  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken,  but  with  good 
motives  and  justifiable  ends.  And  when  it  is  so 
published,  it  furnishes  a  complete  defence  to  a 
prosecution  for  libel.  Certainly  this  prosecution 
does  not  desire,  if  its  wishes  could  be  granted,  to 
abridge  in  the  least  degree  the  liberty  of  the  press  ; 
or  to  deprive  any  man  of  the  right  to  express  his 
opinion  on  the  conduct  of  any  connected  with  the 
public  institution  in  question. 

A  fair  criticism  of  the  public  acts  of  the  pro¬ 
secutor —  or  of  the  lectures,  and  manner  of 
teaching  practised  at  the  Medical  College,  is  al¬ 
lowed  by  law,  and  would  not  have  been  complain¬ 
ed  of  by  the  parties  interested,  under  the  pretext 
of  cirticism.  Gentlemen,  a  reviewer  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  distort  or  exaggerate  the  facts,  or  to 
charge  base  and  dishonorable  motives  on  the  man 
whose  writing  or  acts  he  purports  to  review.  If 
he  does  either,  the  protection  afforded  to  him  as  a 
critic  is  withdrawn,  and  he  becomes  amenable  to 
punishment. 

That  the  truth,  when  published  with  good  mo¬ 
tives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  is  a  complete  defence 
in  libel,  has  already  been  conceded  ;  but  there  is 
another  principle  of  law  to  be  considered  with  this, 
and  that  is,  that  when  a  justification  is  relied 
upon,  the  proof  must  be  as  broad  as  the  charge. 
No  one  should  be  nor  is  he  permitted  to  mix  one 
truth  with  a  dozen  falsehoods,  and  then  plead  the 
single  truth,  as  a  defence  to  his  whole  statement. 
All  that  he  states,  he  must  substantiate  ;  for  the 
single  truth  might  produce  no  evil — the  falsehoods 
accompanying  it,  might  carry'  death  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  and  honor  of  the  assailed. 

With  these  principles  of  law  in  your  mind,  let 
us  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
evidence..  The  libelous  article  was  written  by  a 
person  connected  with  the  Buffalo  Courier,  and 
published  in  the  daily  edition  of  that  print.  Eight 
hundred  copies  of  it,  by  this  means  are  circulated 
about  the  city.  The  defendant  is  a  medicEil 
practitioner,  and  perhaps  envious  of  the  position 
and  fame  of  the  prosecutor — is  delighted  with  this 
defamatory  publication.  He  flies  to  the  office,  of 
the  Courier  to  purchase  some  of  the  papers  for 
distribution — the  edition  is  exhausted,  and  the  type 
distributed.  One  would  suppose  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  eight  hundred  copies  of  this  scm-rilous 
libel  would  have  satisfied  the  defendant.  Not  at 
all.  He  panted  for  the  malignant  gratification  of 
circulating  it,  with  his  own  hand  !  He  contracts 
with  the  editor  to  rent  the  type  —  to  print  another 
edition — and  that  he  will  pay^^  for  fifty  copies  of  the 
paper.  This  is  done.  The  fifty  copies  are  taken 
away  by  defendant,  or  some  one  for  him — another 
fifty  copies,  are  taken  and  paid  for  by'-  some  one 
else — and  the  libel  is  re-published  in  the  Weekly 
Courier,  and  eight  hundred  copies  more  are  sent  on 
their  errand  of  malignity  and  mischief  through  all 
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the  towns  of  this  county  !  If  there  were  no  other 
proof  of  express  malice  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  this  eagerness  to  spread  more  widely, 
and  into  more  remote  districts,  the  unjust  and  in¬ 
famous  aspersions  of  the  prosecutor’s  motives, 
would  establish  it  beyond  doubt.  But  there  is, 
further  proof — armed  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
this  ammunition  of  falsehood  —  the  defendant,  in 
his  drives  and  perambulations  through  the  city, 
keeps  a  watchful  look-out  for  those  of  his 
patients,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  abroad. 
He  meets  with  Mr.  Clarke — to  him  he  reads  the  ar- 
ticlei^  comments  upon  it,  thinks  the  writer’s  remarks 
not  sufficiently  severe — and  having  learned  that 
Mr.  Clarke  is  about  to  leave  for  New  Fork,  fur¬ 
nishes  him  with  a  copy  to  take  with  him  in  the 
cars.  Not  only  this — he  attempted  to  pass  himself' 
off  as  the  author  of  the  article — for  Mr.  Clarke 
having  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  seen  that  it 
was  signed  “  L,”  remarked,  “  that’s  Loomis  ” — 
the  defendant  made  no  reply.  Not  long  after,  the 
defendant  meets  another  patient  of  his,  Mr.  Mix, 
and  having  taken  him  into  his  carriage,  he  be¬ 
guiled  the  way  by  reading  the  article  to  him  ;  and 
to  make  the  poison  more  effectual,  told  him,  that 
he,  the  defendant,  had  been  assured,  that  all  the 
facts  set  forth  were  true. 

Here  then  are  three  distinct  publications — one 
by  the  Courier,  at  the  instigation  and  cost  of  the 
defendant — one  by  reading  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  one 
by  reading  to  Mr.  Mix.  What  becomes  of  the 
pretext  of  the  defence,  that  he  did  not  write  the 
article  ?  Under  the  principles  of  the  law  of  this 
State,  it  vanishes  !  Nay,  the  fact  that  the  defen¬ 
dant  did  not  write  it,  enhances  his  guilt.  In  this 
instance  he  is  a  picker  up  and  retailer  of  other 
men’s  slanders  ;  he  avails  himself  of  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  others  to  circulate  his  own  malice — 
he  has  not  even  the  merit  of  originality.  The 
man  who  passes  a  counterfeit  dollar,  knowing  it  to 
be  base,  is  equally  criminal  with  the  forger  who 
coined  the  dies.  The  indorser  who  places  his 
name  on  the  back  of  negotiable  paper  is  liable, 
although  the  name  of  the  maker  be  worthless,  or 
forged.  The  defendant  not  only  circulated  the 
base  libel  as  true,  but  he  indorsed  it,  and  lent 
the  weight  of  his  name  to  give  it  currency.  Upon 
the  question  of  publication,  how  can  you  doubt  ? 
The  law  and  the  facts  cannot  be  controverted. 

It  will  not,  gentlemen,  be  disputed,  indeed  it 
has  not  been  contended,  but  that  the  article  is  li¬ 
belous.  (Here  the  Counsel  for  the  defence  inter¬ 
posed  and  said,  they  did  not  concede  that  point.) 
Very  well — it  is  immaterial  whether  the  point  is 
conceded  or  not — the  article  speaks  for  itself. 

(Here  the  Counsel  read  the  libelous  article,  para¬ 
graph  by  paragraph,  and  commented  upon  each 
as  he- proceeded.)  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
jury  to  the  phrase  “  a  gross  outrage  upon  public 
decency.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“  outrage?”  It  is  defined  to  be  “  injurious  vio¬ 
lence  offered  to  persons  or  things ;  excessive 
abuse,  wanton  mischief.”  This  is  the  opening  of 
the  writer,  qualifying  and  extending  all  that  fol¬ 


lows.  Next  he  speaks  of  the  “  perpetrators  of  the 
indecency  ’> — and  then  proceeds  to  give  what  he 
calls  the  facts,  in  these  words  : — 

“  An  open  demonstration  of  obstetrical  practice 
has  been  made  before  a  class  of  students.  The 
demonstration  consumed  nearly  or  quite  eight 
hours,  during  a  part  at  least  of  which,  the  profes¬ 
sor  of  that  branch  of  medical  instruction  was 
present.  Delicacy  forbids  me  to  touch  upon  the 
manner  in  which  those  hours  were  passed — suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  tedium  was  relieved  by  such 
methods  as  a  congregation  of  boys,  would  know 
well  how  to  employ.” 

The  defendant’s  Counsel  this  morning  told  you 
what  was  meant  by  “  demonstration.”  It  was,  he 
said,  to  show  another  before  a  class  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  imparting  instruction.  That  a  demon¬ 
stration  before  the  class,  in  a  case  of  midwifery 
took  place  at  the  college,  is  conceded.  That  it 
was  a  novelty — an  innovation — the  first  case  of 
the  kind  ever  made  in  the  United  States,  is  also 
admitted  by  the  prosecutor.  But,  that  very  fact, 
coupled  with  the  strong  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind,  to  be  overcome  by  every  innovation  before 
it  can  be  successfully  practised,  imposed  a  double 
degree  of  caution  upon  the  narrator  of  the  scenes, 
to  see  to  it,  that  he  stated  nothing  but  what  was 
strictly  true — particularly  if  he  designed  to  criticise, 
and  censure  the  proceeding.  Look  then  at  what 
is  stated — and  what  is  proved  ?  It  is  stated,  that 
the  demonstration,  that  is,  the  exposure  of  the 
woman,  lasted  eight  hours — it  is  proved  that  she 
was  not  exposed  but  from  two  to  five  minutes.  It 
is  insinuated  that  the  professor  was  absent  a  part 
of  the  time,  leaving  the  woman  in  an  exposed 
condition  before  the  class — it  is  proved  that  he  was 
present  through  the  entire  labor.  It  is  stated  that 
the  tedium  of  the  hours  was  relieved  by  such 
means  as  boys  know  well  how  to  employ — it  is 
proved  that  the  most  perfect  order  and  decorum 
was  observed  throughout.  It  is  charged  that  this 
demonstration  took  place  before  a  class  of  boys — it 
is  proved  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
physicians,  none  were  present  but  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class,  not  one  of  whom  was  under  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  Remember  now,  the  de¬ 
fendant  abandoning  the  position,  that  the  matter 
is  not  libelous  or  was  not  published  by  him,  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  justify  the  publication — and  he  must 
show  that  all  he  has  so  published  is  true.  There 
is  no  material  difference  between  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence  and  those  for  the  prosecution,  who 
relate  what  occurred  at  the  college.  A  woman, 
after  consultation  with  all  the  faculty — and  with 
their  approbation — is  brought  here  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  of  a  child,  before  the  graduating  class — as  the 
subject  for  a  clinical  lecture  and  actual  demon¬ 
stration.  She  went  willingly.  And  having  been 
in  the  college  a  few  days  she  is  told,  that  at  any 
time  she  Can  retire,  if  she  desires  to  do  so — but 
she  remains — finding  herself  in  better  and  more 
competent  hands  than  she  would  be  in  elsewhere. 
When  the  night  of  her  labor  arrives,  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  are  collected  together  in  the  room 
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above — (the  woman  being  in  the  janitor’s  room 
assisted  by  the  janitor’s  wife  as  nurse,) — they  are 
taken  down  one  at  a  time  and  shown  how 
make  the  necessary  vaginal  examinations — ana 
then  they  retire.  At  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  labor-pains  having  come  on,  the  class 
is  called  in — they  range  themselves  around  the 
room — the  utmost  silence  and  decorum  prevail  ; 
there  is  no  laughter — no  indecent  conversation — 
nothing  is  said  to  shock  the  modesty  of  the  fe¬ 
male.  From  previous  examinations,  made  by  the 
professor  in  the  presence  of  the  students,  with 
the  stethescope,  it  was  ascertained  and  predicted 
by  Dr.  White,  that  the  child  would  present  itself 
in  rather  an  unusual  position.  The  process  of  la¬ 
bor  is  explained  to  the  class  ;  and  as  the  head  of 
the  child  is  about  to  emerge,  the  clothes  are  so  far 
removed,  that  the  class  may  see  it  as  it  protrudes 
through  the  external  parts — may  observe  the  me¬ 
chanical  action  by  which  it  is  propelled — may  be 
be  practically  shown  the  proper  manner  of  support¬ 
ing  the  perineum,  a  most  important  duty  in  ob- 
steterics,  and  may  verify  the  value  of  examina¬ 
tions  by  the  stethescope,  by  a  living  illustration  of 
their  truth  in  this  case.  The  child  is  born — and 
the  clothes  are  again  drawn  down — the  whole  time 
of  the  exposure  of  the  woman  does  not  exceed 
from  two  to  three  minutes  ;  and  while  so  exposed, 
some  of  the  students  say  they  saw  a  small  portion 
of  the  nates  or  buttocks — others  saw  nothing  but 
the  head  of  the  child.  Then  the  class  is  instruct¬ 
ed  how  to  tie  the  umbilical  cord — to  take  care  of 
the  child — and,  the  placenta  having  been  delivered 
under  the  clothes,  how  to  bandage  the  mother, 
in  the  most  approved  manner.  The  class  then  re¬ 
tire,  having  been  in  the  room  not  to  exceed  half 
an  hour — and  having,  during  that  period,  devoted 
themselves  with  due  solemnity  and  attention,  to 
receiving  that  instruction,  which  it  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  object  of  the  Professor  to  impart.  What  then 
becomes  of  the  charge  that  for  eight  hours,  this 
woman  was  left  to  the  “  unrestricted  gaze  ”  “of 
a  score  of  scarcely  adolescent  youth” — “who 
relieved  the  tedium  of  the  hours  by  such  methods 
as  a  congregation  of  boys  would  know  well  how 
to  employ”?  Is  the  statement  of  facts  given  by 
the  defendant  a  true  one  ?  or  is  it  not  exaggera¬ 
ted  and  distorted?  and  with  one  grain  of  truth  are 
there  not  mixed  twenty  grains  of  falsehood  ? 

Gentlemen,  the  defendant  seems  unwilling  to 
rest  his  defence  upon  the  f  acts.  These  fail  him,  and 
in  default  of  substantiating  the  truth  of  his 
charges,  the  defendant  attempts  to  bolster  up  his 
case  by  opinion — and  that  the  opinion  of  medical 
men  : 

First — An  array  of  medical  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  Midwifery  is  produced — Dewes,  Gooch, 
Ramsbottom — from  whose  works  ure  read  incul¬ 
cations  to  the  student,  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
his  patient  to  observe  the  utmost  delicacy,  and 
never  to  expose  her  person,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
This  is  good  authority,  and  good  advice  ;  precisely 
such  as  Professor  White  in  his  lectures  to  the 
students  uniformly  teaches  with  eloquence  and 


.^ith  eiiect,  and  such  as  Doctor  White  in  his  own 
practice  always  scrupulously  observes.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  We  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  an  exposure 
for  the  purposes  of  leaching  the  student.  The 
med  cat  authorities  quoted,  point  out  the  duty  of 
the  practitioner  in  his  private  intercourse,  after  ho 
is  taught  it  is  to  enable  the  student  to  observe 
that  delicacy  to  the  lady  when  called,  especially 
for  the  first  tune,  that  the  clinical  teachings  and 
demonstration  by  the  bed-side,  become  so  over¬ 
whelmingly  important. 

Second  —  Sixteen  physicians  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo  and  one  from  Rochester  are  brought  upon 
the  stand,  to  give  their  opinions  upon  the  necessi¬ 
ty,  propriety  and  usefulness  of  any  exposure  of 
the  person,  and  of  the  bed-side  teaching.  The 
sixteen  swear  that  such  a  method  is  not  necessaiy, 
proper,  nor  useful — they  were  not  so  taught — and 
they  have  succeeded  very  well  in  their  practice. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  critical  examination  of 
the  value  of  these  gentlemen’s  opinion,  it  may  be 
well  to  ascertain  in  what  relation  they  stand  to 
the  prosecutor,  and  to  the  question — and  to  see 
whether  they  are  disinterested,  unprejudiced,  and 
candid  men,  or  whether  they  are  actual  belligerents 
in  this  contest,  and  allies  of  the  defendant.  After 
this  demonstration  at  the  college,  the  graduating 
class,  deeply  sensible  of  the  important  acquisition 
to  their  knowledge  of  practical  obstetrics  furnished 
by  this  bed-side  teaching,  and  feeling  that  their 
thanks  should  be  conveyed  to  Dr.  White  for  his 
earnest  endeavor  to  promote  the  cause  of  humani¬ 
ty  and  of  medical  science,  held  a  meeting,  and 
adopted  the  complimentary  resolutions,  v/hich 

have  alreadv  been  read.  To  them  the  Doctor 

•) 

made  a  suitable  reply  ;  and  the  class  directed  that 
the  whole  proceedings  should  be  published  in  the 
Buffalo  Medical  Journal — a  professional  work — not 
a  secular  one — but  designed  for  and  circulated  ex¬ 
clusively  among  medical  men.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  defence  to  connect  Dr.  White  with 
this  meeting,  and  with  the  publication — but  the 
proof  was  most  decisive,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  meeting,  or  of  the  resolutions,  until  a  copy 
was  transmitted  to  him.  The  Editor  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal  prefaced  the  publication  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  some  comments  of  his  own — in 
which  he  ventured  the  prediction,  that  “the  prac¬ 
tice  would  commend  itself  to  the  cordial  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  profession,”  speaking  of  the 
profession  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  time,  gentlemen,  the  highly  col¬ 
ored  statements  of  fact,  and  inference  which  pro¬ 
fessional  enemies  of  the  Professor  and  the  Medi¬ 
cal  College  had  industriously  circulated,  were 
producing  their  natural,  and  perhaps  expected  ef¬ 
fects  in  exasperating  the  public  mind,  and  in  di¬ 
recting  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  institution. 
Now  was  the  opportune  time  for  professional  ri¬ 
vals  to  strike,  as  they  supposed,  a  deadly  blow 
against  the  standing  of  Dr.  White,  and  to  drive 
him  from  that  field  of  obsetrical  practice,  in  which 
he  was  gathering  so  many  laurels.  It  is,  gentle- 
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men,  a  melancholy  fad,  that  the  controversies 
among  medical  men  are  of  the  most  imbittered 
character.  The  feeling  dominant  among  them  is 
utterly  different  from  that  which  prevails  at  the 
bar — where,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say, 
harmony,  good  feeling,  and  a  pride  in  each  other’s 
success,  are  distinguishing  characteristics.  Per¬ 
haps  this  arises  from  their  being  two  sides  to  a 
cause,  and  on  both,  more  than  one  counsel  is  com¬ 
monly  retained  ;  and  perhaps  the  feeling  among 
medical  men  has  its  origin  in  this — that  there  is 
but  one  side  to  a  patient.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  doctor’s  quarrels  are  proverbial — and  the 
more  successful  the  practitioner,  especially  if  he  be 
comparatively  young,  the  more  numerous  and 
envenomed  are  the  enemies  who  pursue  him. — 
The  publication  in  the  Medical  Journal  afforded 
a  pretext  for  an  attack,  and  popular  prejudice 
seemed  to  invite  it.  Seventeen  physicians  of  the 
city,  twelve  of  whom  are  witnesses  for  the  defence, 
seized  upon  the  occasion  to  issue  their  manifesto  in 
-reply.  The  remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Journal  referred  to  the  profession  of  the  whole 
country — the  immortal  seventeen  assume  that  they 
are  confined  to  the  profession  of  Buffalo,  and 
then  most  arrogantly  i/tey  assume  to  be  the  merlical 
profession  of  Buffalo,  and  to  give  their  opinion  up¬ 
on  the  subject.  Without  knowing  what  had  taken 
place,  without  making  inquiries  in  the  proper 
quarters  to  possess  themselves  of  the  facts,  (for 
the  resolutions  referred  to  them  in  general  terms 
only,)  these  seventeen  who  had  arrogated  to  them¬ 
selves  the  title  of  “  medical  profession  ” — assumed 
to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  that  occurred, 
and  they  declare  that  the  practice  “merits  a  severe 
rebuke — because  they  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  unprofessional  in 
manner,  and  grossly  offensive  alike  to  morality 
and  common  decency.  For  the  credit  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  they  hope  that  this  innovation  will  not 
be  repeated  in  this  or  any  civilized  community.” 
This  was  their  opinion,  promulgated  on  the  21st  of 
February  last.  In  its  expression  and  publication 
they  use  epithets  that  are  highly  libelous,  un¬ 
less  true — and  hence  they  testify  with  their  feel¬ 
ings  already  enlisted  and  wrought  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  pitch.  They  are  compelled,  in  self  defence, 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  defendant,  and 
to  give  their  testimony,  as  if  jointly  indicted  with 
him.  What  reliance,  what  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  opinions  of  such  men?  Gentlemen,  how  do 
they  stand  the  test  of  cross  examination?  Mark  you, 
they  denounce  this  bed-side  teaching,  and  what 
exposure  did  take  place  “  as  offensive  alike  to 
morality  and  common  decency.”  When  asked,  is 
it  proper  to  make  vaginal  examinations  ?  their  re¬ 
ply  is,  certainly,  unless  carried  to  an  extent  to  in¬ 
jure  the  woman’s  health — there  is  no  indelicacy 
in  introducing  the  finger  into  the  womb,  throiigh 
the  exterior  parts  of  the  female — indeed,  they  say, 
that  one  of  their  first  principles  is,  that  the,  student 
should  have  his  eye  at  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 
They  approve  also  of  stethescopic  examinations, 
and  regard  them  as  one  of  the  great  improve¬ 


ments  of  modern  science.  They  admit  that  it  is 
not  only  proper,  but  absolutely  indispensable  that 
in  colleges,  joZafes  should  be  shown  to  the  student, 
preseniing  the  generative  organs  of  woman, 
first  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  afterwards  exhibiting 
the  various  changes  the  womb  undergoes  in  the 
procos.s  of  gestation,  and  finally,  thai  plates  exhib¬ 
iting  to  the  eye  of  the  student  the  parturition  of 
the  child,  the  propulsion  of  its  head  through 
the  external  vulva,  are  not  only  not  indecent  nor 
immoral,  but  absolutely  indispensable,  and  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  proper  education  of  the  student  !  Re¬ 
flect  for  a  moment  upon  the  modesty  and  delicacy 
of  these  refined  witnesses!  What,  let  me  ask  you, 
inflames  so  violently  the  passions  of  youth,  as 
pictures  of  the  naked  female  ?  What  in  colleges 
and  seminaries  of  learning  is  so  vigilantly  guard¬ 
ed  against,  as  the  introduction  of  obscene  prints  ? 
So  far  does  the  law  extend  its  guardian  protection 
over  the  morals  of  community,  that  it  punishes  as 
a  high  misdemeanor  the  printing  or  vending  of 
representations  calculated  to  excite  the  animal 
passions,  yet  such  exhibitions  in  a  medical  college, 
these  modest  doctors  approve  and  sanction,  and, 
gentlemen,  let  me  add,  rightly  approve  and  sanc¬ 
tion.  So,  too,  of  models  made  of  wax  and  papier 
mache.  I  refer  to  them  simplyas  showing  either 
their  false  delicacy,  or  the  strong  prejudice  which 
dictates  their  opinion.  Dissections  of  the  female 
body  they  most  strenuously  recommend,  and  clini¬ 
cal  lectures  before  a  class,  that  is  to  say,  lectures 
given  where  the  living  subject  is  introduced,  and 
stripped,  if  the  occasion  require,  commends  them¬ 
selves  lo  these  gentlemen  as  a  highly  useful  meth¬ 
od  of  instruction.  In  the  case  or  the  operation 
for  the  stone,  which  was  performed  in  this  city, 
upon  a  young  woman,  not  over  22  years  of  age, 
the  exposure  of  her  person,  and  of  her  genitals  in 
ih.B\r  natural  state,  before  a  class  of  students,  was 
approbated  by  and  occurred  in  the  presence  of 
the  leading  witness  for  the  defence,  (Dr.  Sprague,) 
oir  the  ground  that  it  tended  to  instruct  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  dutiee  of  his  profession.  In  short, 
these  gentlemen  in  effect  say,  plates,  models,  de¬ 
scriptions  and  dissections  of  the  female,  are  neces- 
sarv  and  proper — not  indecent  nor  immoral — the 
exposure  of  the  female  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stances,  where  necessary,  is  proper,  noi  indecent 
nor  immoral — the  teaching  by  the  bed-side  in  every 
other  disease  is  necessary  and  proper.  Stethescopic 
and  vaginal  examinations  are  necessary'  and  pro¬ 
per  when  made  on  the  living  subject — hut  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  head  of  the  child  as  it  protrudes 
into  the  world  when  the  natural  parts  are  dis¬ 
torted,  and  the  pains  of  the  woman  repress  every 
thoueht  of  lust,  and  most  emphatically  call  the 
libertine  to  virtue — Z/tis  is  a  desecration,  “offen¬ 
sive  alike  to  morality  and  common  decencv.” 
They  are  compelled  to  admit  that  every  act  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  White,  in  his  clinique,  was  justifiable,  ex¬ 
cept  the  exposure  of  the  woman  for  a  period  of 
from  three  to  five  minutes,  and  their  whole  cen¬ 
sure  is  now  narrowed  down  to  this  objection. 
They  who  think  it,  in  every  respect,  becoming  to 
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exhibit  representations  of  the  female  genitals,  in 
their  natural  state,  and  to  have  them  inspected 
before  a  class  when  in  an  abnormal  state  from  dis¬ 
ease,  at  their  exposure  in  parturition,  pull  their 
handkerchiefs  before  their  eyes,  and  cry,  horror  ! 
Out  upon  fcuch  hypocrisy  !  Away  with  such  fahe 
delicacy,  if  it  existed  !  But  it  does  not  exist;  it  is 
rather  the  jealousy  of  professional  rivals,  eager  to 
grasp  an  opportunity  of  striking  down  a  successful 
obstetrical  practitioner.  T/ie^  give  an  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  this  method  of  instruction!  Why, 
gentlemen,  they  had  never  witnessed  it ;  they 
were  not  half  as  competent  to  decide  upon  its 
merits  as  the  graduating  class  who  had.  This 
class  are  unanimous  in  the  expression  of  the 
benefits  they  derived  from  it. 

All  of  the  defendant’s  witnesses,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  (Dr.  Bissell,)  admit  that  they  are  now 
more  competent  to  attend  a  woman  in  labor,  than 
when  first  called  to  praciice,  and  that  it  is  experi¬ 
ence  which  renders  them  more  competent ;  herein 
they  give  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  value  of 
Professor  White’s  teaching.  It  was  to  give  his 
students  experience  that  this  demonstration  was 
made — to  give  them  that  confidence,  that  they 
might  not  be  driven  to  experiment  upon  the  pa¬ 
tients  whom  they  might  first  be  called  to  attend. 

I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  how  it  struck  you, 
but  I  confess  it  sent  a  thrill  of  indignation  and  of 
horror  through  my  veins,  to  hear  some  of  the 
defendant’s  witnesses  swear,  that,  knowing  the 
value  of  bed-side  instruction,  they  made  it  a  point 
to  furnish  their  students  with  an  opportunity  of 
studying  midwifery,  by  giving  them  cases  of  poor 
females  who  had  applied  to  the  principal  physi¬ 
cian — to  attend.  And  this  is  the  morality,  the 
delicacy,’the  common  decency  of  such  physicians, 
who  blush  at  the  demonstration  at  the  College  ! 
What !  intrust  the  life  of  a  female  to  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  student,  who  knew  nothing  but  what  he 
had  read  from  books — and  jeopard  the  life,  not 
only  of  the  woman,  but  that  of  her  child  !  And 
for  what  purpose  ? — to  educate  the  student?  This 
is  the  only  palliative — this  is  all  that,  in  the  case 
of  her  death  from  improper  practice,  (together 
with  the  absence  of  premeditation,)  would  reduce 
the  crime  from  murder  to  manslaughter.  The 
law  tells  those  modest,  blushing,  decorous  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  their  student,  whom  they  sent,  if  the 
woman  dies  from  his  improper  management,  is 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  that  they  who  sent 
him  are  guilty  also,  as  accessories  befqre  the  fact. 
How  infinitely  more  modest,  more  decorous,  more 
humane,  is  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  by 
Prof.  White — where  an  experienced  and  well  in¬ 
structed  man,  supervises  the  labor,  and  guards 
against  the  accidents  incident  to  it  ? 

Gentlemen,  ask  yourselves,  how  many  are 
operated  upon  for  the  stone  ?  1  have  not  the 

statistics  with  me,  but  certainly  not  one  in  ten 
thousand — and  then  the  patient  has  the  choice  of 
the  surgeon,  of  the  time,  and  of  the  place.  For 
the  woman  in  labor,  there  is  no  choice,  time,  or 
place.  It  comes  when  God  wills,  according  to  his 


general  laws,  and  frequently  the  first  physician 
met,  (particularly  is  this  true  in  the  country,)  is 
the  physician  who  delivers  the  child — providen¬ 
tially,  if  all  things  go  well. 

Gentlemen,  the  laws  of  our  country  secure  to 
every  ingenious  man  the  patent-right  to  his  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  God  forbid  that  on  this  trial,  the  act 
of  Congress  should  be  infringed.  One  of  the 
defendant’s  witnesses  has  placed  himself  in  the 
front  rank  of  investigating  minds.  He  says,  that 
quite  as  accurate  a  conception  of  the  distention  of 
a  woman’s  perineum  in  labor  can  be  procured 
from  comparative  anatomy,  as  in  the  living  sub¬ 
ject  !  And  we,  of  course,  are  bound  to  yield  to  the 
superior  knowledge  of  this  erudite  witness.  To 
support  the  perineum  properly,  all  concede  to  be 
most  important;  but  all  a  physician  has  to  do,  is 
to  take  his  student  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to 
the  barn  inclosure  and  have  him  witness  the  par¬ 
turition  of  a  calf — and  he  is  prepared  to  take  his 
Diploma  in  Midwifery.  He  knows  then  how  to 
support  the  perineum.  Or,  if  he  be  somewhat- 
obtuse,  why,  let  him  observe  with  attention,  the 
distention  of  the  perineum  when  the  hen  lays  her 
egg  ;  and  then  he  is  complete  in  his  studies  by  the 
rule  of  comparative  anatomy.  Let  no  man  file 
his  caveat  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington. 
This  discovery  belongs  solely  to  Dr.  Bryant  Bur- 
well. 

It  is  due,  gentlemen,  to  the  seventeenth  witness. 
Dr.  Webster,  from  Rochester,  that  his  evidence 
should  be  noticed.  He  said  that  he  did  not  regard 
the  exposure  as  absolutely  necessary  —  hut,  on 
cross  examination  he  also  said,  he  deemed  it  high- 
15^  useful  and  instructive — he  approved  of  it,  and 
as  one  of  the  faculty  he  advised  it.  Well  said. 
Doctor  ! — spoken  like  you,  distinct  and  plain — and 
men  of  common  sense  sustain  you. 

This,  then,  gentlemen,  is  the  defence ;  first,  an 
attempt  to  prove  the  statement  of  facts  true,  in 
which  there  has  been  an  entire  failure — next,  to 
shew  that  what  was  proved,  in  the  opinion  of  in¬ 
terested,  biassed,  prejudiced,  envious,  rival,  and, 
in  some  instances,  ignorant  witnessess,  was  im¬ 
proper  and  immoral. 

How  does  the  prosecution  meet  that  ? — also  by 
opinion  —  not  of  men  practising  here,  although 
some  of  them  are  introduced,  to  give  the  defen¬ 
dant  an  opportunity  of  cross  examination,  but  of 
men  occupying  the  highest  position  in  professional 
chairs,  and  in  professional  practice  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  and  in  other  States  of  the  Union. 
We  bring  Dr.  Gilman  from  New  York,  Dr.  Ackly 
fi-om  Cleveland,  Dr.  Lee  from  New  York,  Dr. 
Coventr)'^  from  Utica,  Dr.  Ganson  from  Batavia. 
We  bring  from  Buffalo,  Doctors  Carey,  Colegrove, 
Treat,  Wallace,  Wilcox  and  Flint.  We  do  not 
stop  here,  but  produce  physicians  educated  in 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Paris,  Giessen,  Prague,  Am¬ 
sterdam  and  Berlin.  All  remote  from  this  local 
quarrel  ?  All  freed  from  participation  in  this 
topical  excitement.  All  say,  without  equivocation, 
restriction,  or  hesitation,  that,  in  their  opinion. 
Demonstrative  Midwifery  is  most  useful  and  bene- 
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ficial  to  the  student.  Including'  those  of  the 
graduating  class  who  were  examined  as  to  the 
facts,  two-and-twenty  disinterested,  intelligent  and 
upright  medical  men,  decided  most  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  clinique  of  Dr.  White.  Whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greater  weight  ? — that 
of  the  sixteen  pre-committed  and  vindictive  doc¬ 
tors,  or  that  of  the  twenty-two  unprejudiced,  fair, 
and  travelled  physicians  ? 

The  libel,  gentlemen,  states,  “  that  no  school 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ever  tolerated  a  like  ex¬ 
hibition.”  Is  this  sustained  by  proof?  On  the 
contrary,  the  prosecution  introduced  testimony,  of 
the  most  decisive  character,  to  show  that  in  the 
European  schools  this  method  of  teaching  gener¬ 
ally  obtains,  and  that  it  is  to  this  superior  facility 
for  obtaining  instruction,  that  they  are  indebted 
for  their  superior  reputation,  and  for  the  great 
number  of  students  who  resort  to  them.  At  Paris, 
Demonstrative  Midwifery  is  daily  practised,  so 
much  so  that  one  witness  has  seen  three  females 
delivered  at  one  time.  But  Paris,  the  learned 
Counsel  tells  you,  is  a  profane  place,  where  the 
Sabbath  is  disregarded.  If  that  be  so,  and  the 
propriety  or  advantage  of  medical  teaching  is.  to 
be  judged  by  the  supposed  moral  condition  of  the 
inhabitants,  go  to  Germany  and  Holland,  where 
surely  public  morals  are  as  pure  as  here.  We 
find  in  Giessen,  Prague,  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and 
Amsterdam,  this  method  of  teaching  prevailing  to 
such  an  extent,  that  in  Amsterdam  the  student  is 
not  admitted  to  take  his  diploma  until  he  has  seen 
at  least  two  cases  of  naked  delivery.  In  Dublin, 
too,  to  some  extent,  this  mode  of  teaching  has 
been  introduced,  although  not  as  generally  as  on 
the  continent.  Here  then  is  high  authority — the 
highest  in  the  world  for  this  practice — and  it  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  question  of  the  morality  or  decency 
of  the  clinique  at  the  College.  It  exposes,  too, 
the  ignorance  of  the  seventeen  signers,  who  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  this  “innovation  will  not  be 
repeated  in  any  civilized  community.” 

If,  gentlemen,  you  should  disapprove  of  this 
mode  of  instruction,  you  cannot  but  admit  that 
Dr.  White  was  actuated  by  good  motives,  and 
with  the  single  view  to  improve  the  class  that  was 
about  to  graduate.  He  did  not  proceed  in  the 
matter  until  he  had  fully  consulted  with  his  col¬ 
leagues,  who  approved  of  the  innovation.  They 
now  justify  it ;  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  manly  firmness  and  frank  sincerity  with 
which  Drs.  Coventry,  Lee,  and  Flint,  assumed 
their  share  of  the  responsibility,  and,  if  any  cen¬ 
sure  is  to  be  attached  to  it,  their  share  of  that 
censure.  Public  opinion  for  them  had  no  terrors. 
It  is  with  men  of  that  description  that  I  like  to  be 
associated. 

This  being  so,  gentlemen,  how  can  the  infamous 
aspersions  upon  the  motives  of  Dr.  White,  con¬ 
tained  in  this  libel,  be  justified  ?  Rarely  do  we 
read  a  more  atrocious  charge  than  this,  that  for 
the  purpose  “of  building  up  a  reputation  for  some 
one,  (evidently  referring  to  Dr.  White,)  on  a  basis 
entirely  unworthy  the  sacred  cause  of  science,” 


“  a  score  of  scarcely  adolescent  youth  satisfied 
their  meretricious  curiosity  at  her  expense.” — 
“  The  professor  had  enjoyed  his  clinique  and  his 
class  their  salacious  stare,  and  under  the  specious 
plea  of  scientific  advancement,  a  precedent  had 
♦"been  set  for  outrage  indiscriminate.”  I  read  from 
the  libel,  and  quote  its  very  words.  Meretricious 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Meretrix,  a  prosti¬ 
tute,  and  means  pertaining  to  prostitutes — such 
as  is  practised  by  prostitutes.  Salacious  is  de¬ 
fined  by  the  lexicographers  to  mean  lustful  — 
lecherous.  This  charge  then  is,  that  Dr.  White, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  own  vanity,  in 
having  a  clinique,  acted  as  a  pimp,  and  procured 
a  woman  to  expose  herself  before  his  class,  to 
gratify  the  meretricious  curiosity  and  salacious 
stare  of  the  young  men.  This  is  a  double  libel 
in  its  most  aggravated  form,  a  libel  upon  the  Doc- 
ter — a  libel  upon  the  honorable  young  gentlemen 
who  then  took  their  diploma.  For  the  honor  of 
human  nature,  I  am  glad  that  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  defence  to  justify  this  infamous 
charge — nay  the  counsel  could  not  refrain  from 
saying,  that  none  but  a  brute  could,  under  such 
circumstances,  have  experienced  a  salacious 
thought.  Yet  it  is  written,  and  published,  and  this 
defendant  did  not  hesitate  to  circulate  the  charge 
most  industriously.  It  remains  for  you  to  say  by 
your  verdict,  whether  you  will  permit  him  to  do 
so  with  impunity. 

The  Counsel  for  the  defence  in  the  close  of  -^his 
address,  adopted  a  very  unusual  course,  one  never 
before  attempted  in  this  Court  House — he  person¬ 
ally  addressed  Dr.  White,  and  in  language  far 
from  complimentary.  Why  ?  Is  it  because  the 
Doctor  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
resputable^  farmers  of  this  county  ?  Is  it  because 
he  himself  has  resided  among  us  for  thirty  years, 
and  by  the  force  of  his  own  energy,  patience, 
study,  and  perseverance,  has  risen  to  the  highest 
position  in  his  profession — has  built  up  a  lucrative 
practice,  and  has  succeeded  in  rendering  himself 
independent  ?  One  would  suppose,  that,  in  a 
government  like  ours,  these  would  be  regarded  as 
virtues  ;  and  the  man,  who,  overcoming  and  sub¬ 
duing  all  difficulties,  forms  his  own  education  and 
character,  tramples  under  his  feet  the  assailants 
who  attempt  to  arrest  his  progress,  and  stands 
erect  in  his  own  dignity  and  strength,  should,  aye, 
and  does  receive  the  applause  of  all  honorable 
minds.  What  if  this  demonstrative  clinique  be 
an  innovation  ?  What  if  it  shock  at  first  the  pub¬ 
lic  sensibilities  ?  It  is  clearly  right  and  proper, 
as  a  method  of  instruction,  and  is  designed  to 
advance  the  cause  of  medical  science  and  of 
humanity. 

And  the  greater  is  the  credit  due  to  Dr.  White 
for  its  introduction  among  us.  Almost  any  one, 
when  animated  by  beat  of  drum  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  numbers,  can  achieve  heroic  deeds ;  but 
it  requires  a  man  of  true  courage  and  strong  nerve 
to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  public  opinion, 
and  for  tbe  cause  of  virtue  and  of  truth,  suffer 
from  unjust  aspersions,  and  unfounded  calumny. 
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To  elevate  the  character  of  our  Medical  Colleges, 
and  prevent  our  youth  from  visiting  foreign  schools 
for  instruction,  is  a  noble  aim — and  such  was  the 
aim  of  Dr.  White. 

Many  have  been  the  allusions  made  by  the 
defendant’s  Counsel  to  public  opinion.  What< 
have  you  to  do  with  that  ?  Will  you  be  overawed 
by  it  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  a  jurjy  in  the  midst  of  ex¬ 
citement,  to  stand  like  a  rock  in  the  ocean, 
against  which  the  surges  beat  only  to  be  broken 
into  foam.  And  public  opinion,  I  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict,  when  the  testimony  in  this  case  shall  be 
published  and  carefully  weighed,  whatever  it  may 
now  be,  will  triumphantly  sustain  the  course  of  Dr. 
White  ;  and  a  new  era  in  medical  teaching  will 
date  from  this  trial.  Whatever  your  verdict  may 
be,  thought  will  be  directed  to  the  subject,  and 
thought  will  demand  a  continuance  to  Demonstra¬ 
tive  Midwifery.  - 


After  an  absence  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
the  Jury  came  in  with  the  verdict  of  Guilty. 

Note. — As  was  stated  in  the  prefatorj'  note,  1  was 
employed  to  report  this  trial.  After  this  arrangement 
was  made,  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Parsons,  Stenogra¬ 
pher,  was  engaged  to  assist  me.  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  testimony  was  taken  by  us  both.  That 
portion  of  it  which  was  taken  in  full  by  me  is 
printed  from  my  notes,  and  the  remainder,  being 
the  greater  part,  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Parsons, 
which  were  carefully  compared  by  me  with  my 
notes,  and  corrected  by  me  only,  with  a  view  of 
making  as  correct  a  report  as  possible.  The 
proof  was  also  read  by  me.  That  there  should 
not  be  some  slight  errors  is  not  to  be  expected ; 
but  I  believe  none  will  be  found,  which  will  do 
injustice  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 

J.  WALKER. 
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[A.]  From  the  Bulfalo  Medical  Journal,  February,  1850. 

Demonstrative  Midwifery. — The  subjoined 
correspondence,  occasioned  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  clinical,  or  demonstrative  midwifery,  in 
connection  with  the  lectures  on  that  branch  of 
medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  Buffalo,  has 
beeji  handed  to  us  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting, 
with  a  request  that  it  be  inserted  in  this  Journal. 
We  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  this  request. 
The  illustration  of  labor  with  the  living  subject  is, 
doubtless,  a  novelty  in  this  country.  We  are  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  before  been  attempted.  It 
enters,  however,  into  the  instruction  of  some  fo¬ 
reign  schools,  constituting  one  of  the  features  in 
which  the  latter  are  supposed  to  possess  advan¬ 
tages  over  our  domestic  Institutions.  Whatever 
may  be  the  sentiments  on  the  subject  entertained 
by  a  portion  of  the  community  at  large,  (were  it  to 
submitted  to  them,)  the  plan  must,  we  think,  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  ;  and,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the 
more  intelligent  members  of  any  community,  not 
excepting  the  female  portion,  must  appreciate  not 
alone  the  motives  and  the  object,  but  its  propriety 
in  view  of  better  preparing  those  soon  to  become 
practitioners  of  medicine,  for  the  responsible 
duties  of  the  Accoucheur.  It  should  be  stated 
that,  during  the  demonstration,  every  regard  was 
had  to  delicacy,  the  patient  being  entirely  concealed 
from  observation,  except  in  so  far  as  was  requisite 
foi  the  illustration.  The  privilege  of  being  present 
was  restricted  to  candidates  for  graduation,  and 
medical  gentlemen  in  attendance  at  the  course  of 
lectuies  ;  all  of  whom  exhibited  that  degree  of  de¬ 
corum  so  proper  to  the  occasion. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  referred  to — 

University  of  Buffalo,  ) 
#1edical  Department,  Jan.  21,  1850.  I 

Ihe  candidates  for  graduation  having  met  pur¬ 
suant  to  adjournment,  W.  B.  Williams  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chairman,  C.  C.  Jewett,  Secretary.  The 


I  Report  of  the  Committee  was  then  called  for. 
I  Whereupon,  the  Committee  offered  the  following 
Preamble  and  Resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
candidates  of  the  class  of  1849-50,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  to  Prof.  White  their  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  for  his  recent  and  unusual  efforts  in  our  be¬ 
half,  and  to  tender  to  him  their  thanks  for  extend¬ 
ing  to  them  advantages  unprecedented  in  this 
country,  would  respectfully  offer  the  following 
Resolutions  : 

Resolved,  1st.  That  in  the  recent  successful 
endeavors  of  Prof.  White  to  establtsh  clinical  teach¬ 
ings  in  connection  with  the  instructions  of  his  de¬ 
partment,  we  have  an  invaluable  addition  to  our 
already  extended  and  liberal  advantages  from  the 
Chair  of  Obstetrics. 

2(Z.  That  we  feel  no  ordinary  degree  of  pride 
and  congratulation,  in  claiming  for  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  the  honor 
of  being  the  first,  and,  at  present,  the  only  among 
the  American  Schools  of  Medicine,  where  Clini¬ 
cal  Instruction  in  Midwifery  is  rendered  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution. 

3d.  That  ws  tender  to  Prof.  White  our  sincere 
thanks  for  his  indefatigable  efforts  in  rendering 
the  subject  of  Obstetrics  so  simple  and  so  plain, 
and  especially  in  lately  presenting  for  our  instruc¬ 
tion  a  case  of  natural  labor. 

C.  C.  VAN  ANDEN, 

JAS.  S.  HAWLEY, 

JOHN  ROOT, — Committee. 

The  Chairman  and  Secretary  were  instructed  to 
present  to  Prof.  White  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting  ;  and  also  to  furnish  a  copy  for 
publication  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

W.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Chairman. 
Charles  C.  Jewett,  Secretary. 

The  following  reply  of  Prof.  White  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  handed  to  us,  with  a  request  from 
the  Committee,  that  it  be  inserted  in  connection 
with  the  foregoing  resolutions  : — 
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University  of  Buffalo,  > 
Jan.  25,  1850.  ^ 

Gentlemen  : — Your  note  containing’  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  graduating  class  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  is  just  received. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation  to 
yourselves  and  associates,  for  the  very  flattering 
notice  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  the  recent 
successful  effort  to  demonstrate  to  them  a  natural 
labor.  Your  approbation  affords  me  sincere  pleasure. 

Though  conceded  by  all  to  be  a  great  desidera¬ 
tum,  it  was  nevertheless  an  innovation,  and  likely 
to  be  opposed  by  popular  prejudice,  and  without 
your  co-operation  it  could  not  have  been  satifac- 
torily  accomplished  in  the  present  instance,  nor 
the  hope  of  its  repetition  indulged. 

Be  assured,  therefore,  that  if  any  permanent 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  facilities  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  important  department,  in  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  guide  your  investigations,  it  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  serious  decorum  and  the 
gentlemanlike  deportment  which  was  scrupulously 
observed  by  eveiy  member  of  the  class  on  that  oc¬ 
casion. 

In  the  confident  belief  that  with  such  an  auspi¬ 
cious  commencement,  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  furnishing  the  same  much  needed  opportunity 
for  observation  to  those  who  may  succeed  you  ; 

I  remain  with  sentiments  of  great  regard,  your 
friend  and  truly  humble  servant, 

JAMES  P.  WHITE. 
To  Messrs  W.  B.  Williams, 

Charles  C.  Jewett,  &c.,  &c. 


[From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  Feb.  19,  1850.] 
[B.]  Demonstative  Midwifery. — Innovation 
in  any  department  of  science,  has  always  been  re¬ 
garded  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  in  none,  per¬ 
haps,  with  greater,  than  in  that  of  Medicine. 
When  Hervey  proclaimed  his  theory  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  he  was  denounced  in  no  mea¬ 
sured  terms.  When  vaccination  was  first  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  introduced,  it  was  regarded  with  horror — 
as  an  insane  and  wicked  attempt  to  thwart  the 
laws  of  God,  and  even  to  this  day,  there  is  a  class 
among  us  who  have  not  got  over  this  prejudice — 
alike  the  child  of  folly  and  ignorance.  Such  has 
been  the  doom  of  every  step  of  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  bringing  the  healing  art  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  perfection.  When  the  practice  of  dis¬ 
section — which  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  ever  conferred  upon  mankind — was  first 
made  public,  it  created  an  excitement  among  the 
mass  which  has  not  unfrequently  led  to  serious  re¬ 
sults,  But  enlightened  reason  tells  us,  that  man, 
being  “fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,”  cannot 
be  investigated  understandingly,  by  his  fellow 
man,  while  living,  but  that  the  functions,  offices 
and  localities  of  the  several  pans  must  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  a  minute  and  separate  examination,  and 
all  now  look  upon  Demonstrative  Anatomy,  as  one 
of  the  most  important  and  essential  branches  of  a 
medical  education.  In  fact,  what  would  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  be  without  it— mere  experimenters — 


workers  in  the  dark — and  poor,  suffering  human 
nature  would  necessarily  be  the  victims  of  the  want 
of  that  skill  which  is  now  acquired  in  the  dissect¬ 
ing  room.  There  is  another  branch  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  this,  and  of  scarcely  less  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  the  race  ;  that  is.  Demon¬ 
strative  Midwifery.  In  the  medical  institutions  of 
Europe  this  forms  as  much  a  part  of  the  general 
instruction  as  -  any  other  branch,  which  accounts 
for  the  superiority  of  the  practitioners  who  graduate 
in  them,  over  those  in  this  country,  in  this  partic¬ 
ular.  What  is  there  acquired  as  a  part  of  their 
medical  education,  has  to  be  gained  with  us  by 
experience,  and  the  sacrifice,  doubtless,  of  many 
lives,  by  the  young  practitioner.  And  this  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  medical  students  go  abroad  to 
complete  their  education.  Greater  facilities  are 
offered  them  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  all 
those  branches  which  admit  of  demonstration. 
Until  within  a  short  time  past,  Demonstrative 
Midwifery  has  been  unknown  iu  the  medical  in¬ 
stitutions  in  this  country.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
Faculty  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  College  to  lead  the 
way  in  this  “  innovation,”  in  the  adoption  of  a 
practice  which  has  been  attended  with  such  benefi¬ 
cial  results  elsewhere.  And  it  would  be  unnatural 
if  it  did  not  excite  attention  and  criticism,  from 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  view  matters  super¬ 
ficially,  or  who  might,  through  rumor  or  vague 
report  get  a  wrong  idea  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Having  heard  some  exaggerated  statements, 
which  come  through  such  a  source,  we  made  in¬ 
quiries  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  found,  as  we 
supposed  we  should,  that  every  thing  was  done 
with  all  propriety  and  decorum.  The  Clinique 
was  performed  in  the  dwelling  rooms  of  the  janitor, 
by  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  graduating  class,  and  it  being  for 
their  instruction  in  an  e.^sential  branch  of  their 
profession,  was  of  course  done  with  all  the  delicacy, 
expedition  and  perfection  of  which  the  operator  is 
capable.  This  we  learn  from  the  patient,  and 
that  every  thing  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  In 
fact,  the  character  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  is 
a  sufficient  guaranty  of  this,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  desire  to  subserve  the  cause  of  science  and  of 
humanity  in  the  most  effectual  way,  would  have 
constrained  them  to  favor  the  introduction  of 
Clinical  or  Demonstrative  Midwifery  into  the  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  face  of  the  strong  prejudice  which 
they  must  be  aware  exists,  growing  out  of  the  fact 
that  we  in  this  country  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  consider  its  importance  and  its  necessity,  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  student  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
this  branch  of  his  profession. 

[C.]  Buffalo  Medical  College,  > 

Feb.  15,  1850.  I 

Whereas,  the  circumstances  attending  the  re¬ 
cent  case  of  Demonstrative  Midwifery,  at  the 
Buffalo  Medical  College,  have  been  industriously 
and  entirely  misrepresented,  and  the  truth  pre- 
verted,  the  undersigned,  graduates  of  the  College, 
for  the  session  of  1849-50,  and  who  are  personally 
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conversant  with  the  facts, — anxious  to  diiabuse 
the  public  of  erroneous  impressions,  however 
induced,  can  but  emphaticaliy  pronounce  the 
allegation,  that  any  rule  of  propriety  was  violated 
on  that  occasion,  gratuitous  and  untrue.  That 
every  thing  was  conducted  in  strict  accordance 
with  decency,  humanity,  and  decorum,  we  un¬ 
hesitatingly  affirm.  As  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Professor  to  exhibit  the  lest  manner  of  conducting 
a  case  of  midwifery,  no  motive  whatever,  could 
exist  for  any  violation  of  the  proprieties  suitable  to 
the  occasion. 

If  personal  testimony  to  the  courtesy  and  dis¬ 
cretion  of  our  preceptor  in  admitting  the  members 
of  the  class,  for  brief  periods  only,  and  for  the 
most  part  singly  to  the  parturient  chamber,  as  well 
as  enjoining  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  delicacy 
and  order  throughout,  avail  any  thing — it  is  earn¬ 
estly  submitted,  either  to  discourage  censure,  or 
correct  misapprehension. 

Having  been  severally  present  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  and  being  on  the  eve  of  a  final  separa¬ 
tion,  we  feel  impelled,  from  a  sense  of  regard  to 
truth,  to  our  preceptor,  and  the  interests  of  science, 
to  render  our  testimony  to  the  facts,  and  our 
tribute  of  approval  and  gratitude,  for  this  means 
cf  improvement  in  obstetrical  knowledge  ;  and  to 
insist  on  its  merited  immunity  from  misrepresen¬ 
tation.  [Signed] 

Charles  E.  Van  i^nden.  Auburn. 

Samuel  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Auburn. 

Thomas  Burns,  Illinois. 

Hugh  B.  Van  Deventer,  Buffalo. 

John  A.  Morse,  Constantine,  Mich. 

Alfred  H.  Robbins,  Logansport,  la. 

John  E.  Ware,  C.  W. 

Clinton  Colegrove,  Sardinia. 

James  S.  Hawley,  Camillus. 

John  Root,  Sweden,  N.  Y. 

William  Thorne,  Sinclearville. 

Charles  C.  Jewett,  Moravia. 

Hugh  McKennon,  Middleport. 

L.  F.  Hillman,  Parma. 

Peter  B.  Brown,  Somerset. 

George  A.  Hewson,  Penn  Yan. 

Edwin  G.  Bly,  Buffalo. 

William  Hyser,  Buffalo. 

J.  V.  B.  Williams,  Hallsburg,  Pa. 

Matthew  F.  Haney,  St.  Johns,  C.  W. 

[D.]  At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  held 
February  26,  1850,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  adopted,  and  their  publication 
ordered  : 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  grossly  exaggerated 
and  erroneous  statements  relative  to  instructions  in 
Midwifery  at  the  Medical  College  of  Buffalo,  have 
been  industriously  circulated,  calculated,  if  not 
designed,  to  excite  prejudice  toward  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  or  some  one  or  more  of  the  individuals  there¬ 
with  connected,  therefore — 

Resolved,  That  the  mode  of  clinical  instruction 
pursued  by  the  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  this 


College,  was  adopted  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  Institution,  and  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  manner  to  receive  their  approval. 

Resolved,  That  in  all  the  methods  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  department  of  Midwifery,  as  in  all 
the  branches  taught  in  the  Institution,  the  only 
objects  recognized  are  the  interests  of  the  students 
in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  and, 
thereby,  the  interests  of  Medical  science  and  of 
humanity. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  F acuity,  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  facts  appertaining  to  the 
mode  of  clinical  or  demonstrative  Midwifeiy,  recent¬ 
ly  practised  at  the  Medical  College  of  Buffalo, 
will,  it  is  believed,  satisfy  all  intelligent  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  persons  of  its  entire  propriety  and  use¬ 
fulness. 

Resolved,  That  the  Faculty  believe  this  method 
of  instruction  is  pursued  by  distinguished  Euro¬ 
pean  teachers,  and  they  have  never  before  heard  its 
propriety  called  in  question. 

AUSTIN  FLINT,  Dean. 

Geo.  Hadley,  Registrar. 

[E.]  [From  the  Buffalo  Courier.] 

Messrs.  Editors  : — A  writer  in  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Advertiser,  of  this  city,  has  attempted  to  de¬ 
fend  a  gross  outrage  upon  public  decency,  and  I 
claim  the  right  to  reply  to  him,  although  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  hardly  to  be 
susceptible  of  much  handling. 

I  speak  of  the  article,  in  the  Commerical  of 
Tuesday,  which  refers  to  the  recent  “  clinical” 
exhibition  at  the  “University  of  Buffalo — Medical 
Department;”  an  article  which  was  evidently 
intended  to  foil  public  opinion,  already  setting 
strongly  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  indecency, 
and,  through  the  respectability  of  the  print  in  which 
it  appeared,  to  give  that  sentiment  another  direc¬ 
tion. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  the  authorship  of 
the  article,  although  I  would  willingly  believe  that 
the  responsible  editor  is  not  to  be  charged  with  it, 
let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  in  it,  with  a  view  to  placing  me  matter  up¬ 
on  a  footing  consistent  with  “  even  handed  justice’  ’ 
and  a  proper  regard  for  the  proprieties  of  life. 

An  open  demonstration  of  obstetrical  practice 
has  been  made,  before  a  class  of  students.  The 
demonstration  consumed  nearly  or  quite  eight 
hours,  during  a  part,  at  least,  of  which  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  that  branch  of  medical  instruction  was 
present.  Delicacy  forbids  me  to  touch  upon  the 
manner  in  which  those  hours  were  passed — suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  tedium  was  relieved  by  such 
methods  as  a  congregation  of  hoys  would  know 
well  how  to  employ. 

Thus  stand  the  facts.  The  argument  in  de¬ 
fence  is,  that  such  things  are  allowed  in  foreign 
schools,  and  the  palliation,  that  such  instruction  is 
necessary  to  the  student. 

The  article  was  written,  or  dictated,  by  one  who 
knew  better  than  to  use  such  an  argument,  or  urge 
such  a  palliation. 
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No  school  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ever  tolera* 
ted  a  like  exhibition,  save  the  “  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.”  In  those 
Continental  Hospitals  for  Lying-in  Females, 
which  are  open  to  the  students  of  Medical  Schools, 
the  utmost  propriety  is  observed,  and  so  far  from 
exposing  a  suffering  woman  to  the  unresticted 
gaze  of  an  entire  class,  the  managers  are  careful 
that  but  one  or  two  students  shall  ever  be  admitted 
to  a  single  ward,  and  these  are  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  private  instructor. 

As  to  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  the  indeco¬ 
rous  show,  let  any  physician  answer.  How 
strongly  is  the  rule  inculcated  in  all  books,  and 
how  enjoined  upon  their  pupils  by  all  respectable 
physicians,  that  in  this  branch  of  practice  the  eye 
is  to  blinded  ?  The  ear  may  listten  to  the  plaintive 
appeals  of  the  suffering  patient — the  voice  may 
utter  words  of  hopefulnets,  to  sustain  her  through 
her  trial,  but  the  eye  is  closed  to  the  scene.  What 
possible  good  then  can  accrue  from  an  undisguised 
uxposure  like  this  ? 

1  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  an  attempt  to 
build  up,  for  some  one,  a  reputation,  on  a  basis  en¬ 
tirely  unworthy  the  sacred  cause  of  science.  The 
patient  was  a  woman  in  humble  circumstances, 
whose  poverty  perhaps,  over  ruled  her  natural 
modesty.  What  mattered  it  then,  if  a  score  of 
scarcely  adolescent  youth  satisfied  their  meretri¬ 
cious  curiosity  at  her  expense  ?  The  professor 
had  enjoyed  his  “clinique”  and  his  class  their 
salacious  stare,  and,  under  the  specious  plea  ol 
scientific  advancement,  a  precedent  had  been  set, 
for  outrage  indiscriminate.  God  forbid  that  it 
should  be  followed  in  our  time.  Long  m^y  the 
men  who  have  established  it,  continue  to  stand  as 
i|i*  solitary  and  splendid  examples  of  scientific  inno¬ 
vators,  in  advance  of  the  age.  L. 

[F.]  From  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  for 
March,  1850.  Copied  into  Buffalo  Courier  and  the 
Buffalo  Christian  Advocote,  and  accompanied 
with  editorial  remarks,  for  which  John  E.  Robie, 
the  editor  of  the  last  named  paper,  has  been  in¬ 
dicted  for  libel. 

To  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Editor,  &c. 

Sir, — The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Profession,  have  noticed  with  regret,  in  the 
February  number  of  your  Journal,  the  Editorial 
article,  and  the  correspondence  to  which  it  refers, 
entitled  “Demonstrative  Midwifery.” 

The  propriety  of  the  exhibition  with  the  living 
subject,  before  the  graduating  class  at  the  College, 
as  we  understand  it,  does  not,  in  our  view,  admit 
of  a  public  discussion  ;  and  our  only  object  in  this 
communication  is  to  say,  that  the  practice  does  not 
“  commend  itself  to  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
medical  profession”  of  Buffalo,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  merits  a  severe  rebuke  ;  because  we  deem  it 
wholly  unnecessaiy  for  the  purpose  of  teaching, 
unprofessional  in  manner,  and  grossly  offensive, 


alike  to  morality,  and  common  decency.  For  the 
credit  of  the  medical  profession  we  hope  this  “in¬ 
novation”  will  not  be  repeated  in  this,  or  any 
civilized  community. 

Buffalo,  Feb.  21st,  1850. 


John  Hauenstein, 
Jno.  S.  Trowbridge, 
E.  F.  Gray, 

J.  D.  Hill, 

H.  D.  Garvin, 

Geo.  N.  Burwell, 

C.  C.  Wyckoff, 
William  Ring, 


S.  Barrett. 


J.  Trowbridge, 
B.  Burwell, 

M.  Bristol, 

A.  S.  Sprague, 
Josiah  Barnes, 
H.  H.  Bissell, 
Joseph  Peabody, 
G.  F.  Pratt, 
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(From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
April  24,  1850.] 

Demonstrative  Midwifery. — It  would  seem, 
by  an  article  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  that 
the  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  that  place,  has  received 
a  rebuke  from  some  few  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
there,  for  illustrating  his  lectures  with  the  living 
subject.  We  regret  the  opposition  that  has  been 
manifested  to  this  measure,  knowing  well  that  it 
was  for  educational  purposes  alone  that  the  pro¬ 
fessor  adopted  it,  and  not  being  able  to  see  any 
impropriety  in  it.  To  argue  that  it  is  “wholly 
unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  teaching,  unpro¬ 
fessional  in  manner,  and  grossly  offensive,  alike  to 
morality  and  common  decency,”  would  be  taking 
a  position  that  might  be  expected  from  the  op- 
posers  of  science,  but  is  entirely  at  variance  from 
what  should  be  expected  of  the  profession.  It  is 
a  truthful  saying,  “  that  the  complexion  of  senti¬ 
ments  does  not  depend  upon  the  avenue  through 
which  fostering  sensations  are  received,  but  on 
that  principle  which  perceives  and  feels  —  the 
mind.”  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  must  know  well  the  value  of  clinical  in¬ 
struction,  and  should  be  the  last  ones  to  oppose  a 
measure  which  would,  in  a  comprehensible  manner 
elucidate  the  phenomena  of  a  vital  function.  If 
such  proceedings  had  never  before  occurred,  and 
the  professor  was  establishing  a  precedent,  even 
then  such  manifestations  would  be  uncalled  for. 
We  hold  that  an  instructor  has  a  right  to  adopt 
any  proper  measure  that  will  best  secure  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish.  In 
this  country  such  proceedings  may  be  compara- 
tivel)^  new ;  but  we  know  well  that  at  the  Maternite 
in  Paris,  and,  in  fact,  at  most  of  the  lying-in 
hospitals  of  Europe,  they  are  common.  In  the 
University  School  of  Medicine  in  New  York,  in 
which  Dr.  Bedford  is  professor  of  the  department 
of  obstetrics,  is  indorsed  the  value  of  such  |in- 
struction,  and  Dr.  B.  mentions  in  his  preface  to 
the  work  translated  by  him  (Chailly),  that  he  has 
established  for  the  benefit  of  his  class,  a  clinique, 
and  on  the  third  year  of  its  existence  had  been 
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able  to  famish  his  pupils  with  740  cases.  In  the 
case' of  the  professor  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
he  conceived  a  plan  by  which  he  could  illustrate, 
to  the  graduating  class,  their  duties  in  the  parturi¬ 
ent  chamber.  The  patient  was  in  the  College,  in 
•the  apartments  of  the  Janitor,  whose  wife  was  in 
constant  attendance  throughout  the  labor.  Tho 
students  were  called  upon  singly  to  attend  the 
patient,  the  professor  being  present  to  aid  and  give 
them  counsel.  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  these 
same  gentlemen  received  their  diplomas  as  doctors 
in  medicine,  and  were  likely  soon  to  be  called 
upon  in  similar  cases.  So  much  for  the  innova¬ 
tion  from  ancient  custom  that  is  complained  of  in 
this  case  ;  and  for  our  part,  we  think  the  professor 
deserves  the  approbation  of  the  students  and  the 
profession,  for  his  endeavors  to  make  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  his  department  as  practicable  as  possible. 

The  same  Journal  of  the  29th  of  May,  1850, 
contains  the  following  communication. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 

Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  late  term  of  lectures  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  has  been 
signalized  by  the  introduction  of  an  important 
item  of  demonstration,  of  which  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  United  States  are  now  doubtless 
thoroughly  apprised.  I  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  no  departure  from  the  hitherto  prevailing 
routine  of  instruction  in  any  department,  so 
palpable  and  commanding,  has  obtained  in  this 
country  for  many  years.  No  device  for  improve¬ 
ment,  in  medical  science,  has  been  latterly’^  adopted, 
so  inevitably  certain  to  evoke  either  the  approba¬ 
tion  or  criticism  of  the  medical  public.  Sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  making  up  of  a  dispas¬ 
sionate  verdict  upon  the  expediency  and  propriety 
of  thus  practically  illustrating  obstetrical  science. 
And  I  believe  the  tenor  of  professional  opinion  has 
been  almost  uniformly  and  universally  commenda¬ 
tory.  But  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  new 
mode  of  instruction,  so  fearlessly  and  laudably  in¬ 
troduced,  encountered  at  once  the  most  unreason¬ 
able  and  violent  denunciation  at  home.  It  was 
vigorously  misrepresented,  anathematized  and  de¬ 
nounced.  Numerous  absurd  details  of  indelicacy 
and  exposure  obtained  currency  to  an  enormous 
extent ;  and  medical  men,  so  far  from  counter¬ 
acting  the  exaggerated  impressions  to  which  they 
had  directly  given  origin,  were  willing  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  through  the  community  a  profound  prejudice 
against  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  but  especially 
the  Professor,  under  whose  direct  supervision  the 
illustration  was  instituted.  A  minute  detail  of  the 
more  prominent  phases  which  this  opposition  as¬ 
sumed,  I  omit  at  present.  But  it  is  singular  how 
pertinaciously  it  was  maintained  in  the  face  of  the 
mostample  testimony  to  the  entire  absence  of  in- 
decorus  or  exceptionable  features  in  the  de¬ 
monstration.  Individually,  as  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  for  whose  benefit  the  illustration 
was  undertaken,  I  beheld  the  propensity  in  exer¬ 
cise,  to  distort  the  facts,  with  irrepressible  regret. 


But  the  tide  of  opinion  which  has  been  setting  in 
so  rapidl}'’,  nay,  universally,  from  abroad,  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  sectional  protest,  whose  language 
and  signatures  you  have  read,  is  unspeakably 
gratifying,  and  full  of  encouragement  to  the  friends 
of  humanity  and  true  science.  With  what  diffi¬ 
culties  the  Professor  of  Midwifery  has  been  obliged 
to  contend  at  home,  is  readily  imaginable.  But  1 
know  he  will  not  be  intimidated  by  temporary  or 
sectional  discouragement.  Indefatigable  and  re¬ 
solute,  he  will  omit  no  means  requisite  for  the  re¬ 
petition  and  perpetuity  of  a  mode  of  instruction  so 
incalculably  beneficial  in  itself,  and  which  has  so 
promptly  secured  the  approbation  of  the  profession 
at  large.  Aside  from  the  testimony  of  the  various 
Medical  journals,  the  Professor,  as  I  am  authen¬ 
tically  informed,  has  received  numerous  letters  of 
encouragement  and  congratulation  from  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  profession  in  the 
United  States.  Now,  in  reality,  what  important 
objectionable  features  does  the  method  of  demon¬ 
stration,  so  heartily  decried  by  a  few  doctors  in 
Buffalo,  possess  ?  I  certainly  can  see  none  what¬ 
ever  And  I  am  satisfied  nothing  can  be  devised, 
more  prolific  of  advantage  to  the  student,  and  for 
which  he  will  feel  so  sincerely  grateful,  at  his  en¬ 
trance  upon  a  professional  career,  as  the  privilege 
of  attendance  upon  a  case  of  demonstrative  mid¬ 
wifery. 

Not  only  does  it  verify  his  theoretical  knowledge, 
and  with  the  aid  of  appropriate  observations  by  the 
Professor,  dissipate  such  obscurities  as  will  often 
lurk  in  the  most  lucid  oral  communications,  but 
it  familiarizes  him  to  the  agonies  of  the  parturient 
chamber,  and  inspires  a  degree  of  confidence  and 
self-command  which  are  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  young  practitioner,  besides  furnishing  a 
ready  reply  to  the  messenger’s  unwelcome  inter¬ 
rogatory  of,  “  Have  you  ever  attended  a  woman 
in  labor  ?”  To  the  medical  graduate,  now  alto¬ 
gether  thrown  on  his  resources,  and  obliged 
perhaps  to  contend  with  the  double  disadvantage 
of  inexperience  and  poverty,  the  consciousness  of 
having  derived  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
practical  introduction  to  the  phenomena  of  labor 
will  be  a  priceless  treasure.  It  will  disarm  diffi¬ 
dence  of  its  embarrasment,  and  inexperience  of 
its  awkwardness.  It  will  render  the  young  ac¬ 
coucheur  competent  to  dispel  the  suspicions  of  the 
watchful  attendants,  and  secure  that  co-operation 
and  quiet  so  necessary  to  the  happy  and  success- 
full  management  of  labor.  Who  would  be  so  un¬ 
generous  and  unwise  as  to  denounce  a  method  of 
instruction  fraught  with  innumerable  benefits,  or 
interpose  a  shallow  plea  of  impropriety  in  the 
availability  of  an  obstetrical  demonstration  to  a 
class  of  prospective  graduates  ?  Away  with  such 
whimsical  objections. 

No  radical  improvement  can  take  place  without 
provoking  scrutiny,  and,  in  a  measure,  criticism, 
or  disapproval.  That  it  should  encounter  these 
at  home,  ought  to  be  almost  naturally  expected. 
But  I  thank  my  older  brethren  of  the  profession 
abroad,  most  devoutedly,  for  so  cordially  uniting 
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to  sustain  an  innovation,  so  important  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  it  is  destined  to  secure,  and  for  which  I  feel 
the  greatest  personal  obligation.  The  protest, 
signed  by  seventeen  doctors,  I  shall  requesfciyou 
to  publish,  as  a  curiosity  for  the  contemplation  of 
future  generations. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  Colegrove. 

Sardinia,  N.  Y.,  May  8,  1850. 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  of 
May.  1850.] 

Demon§trative  MidwieerV. — M  e  perceive 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal 
for  February,  that  demonstrative  midwifery,  or 
the  plan  of 'illustrating  obstetrical  instruction  on 
the  living  subject,  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  ihe  Buffalo  University,  by  the  able  professor 
of  obstetrics,  Dr.  J.  P.  White.  From  the  March 
number  of  the  same  Journal,  we  see  that  the 
propriety  and  utility  of  such  a  course  has  been 
called  in  question  by  a  portion  of  the  profession  of 
the  city  where  it  originated.  From  a  careful  re¬ 
view  of  the  whole  matter,  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  exceptions  which  have  been  taken  to  such  a 
course  are  founded  in  a  partial  and  mistaken  view 
of  the  subject.  The  plan  is  not  a  novel  one, 
only  so  far  as  relates  to  this  country.  In  France 
and  Germany  it  is  pursued  by  distinguished  ob¬ 
stetricians.  For  ourselves  we  cannot  see  how  any 
liberal  member  of  our  profession  can  take  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  honorable,  high-minded,  and  judi¬ 
cious  course  pursued  by  Professor  W^hite,  unless 
it  is  upon  the  score  of  novelty  in  practice,  which, 
.although  it  be  pregnant  with  absolute  practical 
utility,  always  meets  with  opposition.  As  illus¬ 
trating  the  truth  of  this  latter  remark,  who  does 
not  recollect  the  bitter  persecution  which  attended 
the  introduction  of  the  stethescope  (not  to  mention 
the  speculum)  into  general  practice,  and  the  more 
than  bitter  persecution  which  was  encountered  by 
the  early  male-practitioners  of  obstetrics  in  this 
country  ?  We  regret  to  learn  that  among  the 
members  of  our  own  profession  there  is  even  one 
who  retains  a  mite  of  the  semblance  of  by-gone 
days  in  this  respect. 

[From  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Gazette,  July  6,  1850.] 

Demonstrative  Midwifery. —  A  newspaper 
war  seems  to  be  in  progress  in  Western  New 
York,  instigated  by  the  course  pursued  by  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  Medical  College  at  Buffalo, 
w^hich  is  alternately  approved  and  condemned  by 
a  portion  of  the  secular  and  medical  press.  With¬ 
out  expressing  any  opinion  in  the  absence  of  more 
definite  information  than  has  yet  reached  us,  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  indiscretion  in  the  puhli- 
dty  given  to  the  introduction  of  this  French  mode 
of  teaching,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  in  bad  taste. 
Clinical  instruction  has  been  given  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  for  many  years,  by  our  professors  here,  in  an 
unobstrusive  and  unexceptionable  way,  without 
any  offensive  demonstrations.  The  evil,  if  there 
be  any  at  Buffalo,  will  be  likely  to  be  corrected. 


now  that  pubH|j  attention  is  called  to  tthe  subject. 
If  not,  it  will  be  a  Godsend  to  the  project  of 
transferring  obstetric  practice  to  the  other  sex,  for 
whom  medical  schools  are  now  in  limine  at  Boston 
and  Philadelphia. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  following  com¬ 
munication  on  the  subject  has  been  received,  and 
is  inserted  in  view  of  the  respect  due  to  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  whose  initals  are  appended. 

Demonstrative  Midwifery. — =The  expressions 
of  opinion  in  the  various  public  journals,  and  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  show  a  sound  state  of  professional  feeling 
throughout  the  country. 

“  When  Professor  White  attempted  this  inno¬ 
vation,  it  was  very  natural,  and  quite  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  ‘things  to  be  expected,’  that  a  hubbub 
should  be  made  about  it — that  many  should  talk  of 
delicacy  shocked,  propriety  outraged,  &c.,  &c. 
We  can  all  remember  when  the  same  terms  were 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  vaginal  speculum.  We 
know  too  that  there  are  those  among  us  now  that 
talk  in  the  same  strain  of  the  attendance  of  men- 
midwives,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  us.  The 
clamor  raised  at  Buffalo  was  nothing  new  or 
strange  ;  nor  perhaps  was  it  very  new  or  very 
strange  that  medical  men  should  join  in,  or  per¬ 
haps  lead  on  the  assault.  But  that  medical  men 
should  in  any  way  countenance  the  discussion  of 
such  a  subject  in  newspapers  —  that  they  should 
aid  in  vituperative  assaults  on  the  character  of  a 
brother  practitioner,  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  This 
is  an  offence  on  which  the  profession  will  not  fail 
to  frown.  As  to  the  merit's  of  the  question — that 
clinical  instruction  in  midwifery  is  quite  as  valu¬ 
able  as  in  surgery  —  no  one  can  doubt  that,  for 
want  of  it,  young  men,  in  their  attendance  on  their 
first  cases,  are  at  every  step  beset  with  doubts, 
difficulties  and  perplexities,  which  three  words  of 
explanation,  aided  by  demonstration,  would  re¬ 
move  ;  as  public  teachers,  all  who  have  given  out 
cases  to  their  pupils,  well  know.  The  advantages 
of  demonstrative  midwifery  are,  then,  great.  Can 
they  be  secured  without  undue  offence  to  public 
opinion  ?  We  believe  they  can,  and  we  hope  that 
the  profession  will  unite  in  some  attempt  to  attain 
this  result.  But  to  do  this  we  must  unite  upon 
one  cardinal  principle,  viz  :  that  indecency  or  in¬ 
delicacy  shall  not  be  predicated  of  professional 
conduct.  Unless  the  contrary  is  proved,  it  should 
always  be  presumed,  that  in  all  that  a  physician 
does  for  his  patient,  or  a  medical  teacher  for  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils,  he  is  influenced  by  mo¬ 
tives  too  high  and  honorable  for  indelicacy  to 
mingle  with  them.  It  is  the  motive  with  which 
he  acts  that  is  to  be  his  defence  ;  and  if  this  de¬ 
fence  will  not  avail  demonstrative  midwifery, 
neither  will  it  avail  the  use  of  the  speculum,  the 
attendance  of  a  male  obstetrician,  or  in  fact  any 
prescribing  by  a  man  for  the  sexual  diseases  of 
females.  All  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

C.  R.  G.” 
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[From  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Journal,  May  1850.] 

Demonstrative  Midwifery. —  Our  attention 
was  arrested,  a  short  time  ago,  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  of  what  was 
termed  Demonstratwe  Midwifery.  In  a  subse¬ 
quent  number  of  the  same  Journal,  we  observe 
that  some  of  the  physicians  of  Buffalo  have  taken 
exception  to  this  mode  of  teaching  midwifery,  and 
in  strong  terms  denounce  it  altogether. 

By  Demonstrative  Midwifery  is  meant,  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  parts,  near  the  close  of  the  process 
of  parturition,  to  ocular  inspection,  so  that  the 
pupil  may  witness  the  exact  mechanism  of  de¬ 
livery.  The  editor  of  the  Journal  states  that  the 
female  submitted  cheerfully  and  willingly  to  the 
experiment,  and  that  the  pupils  (consisting  of  the 
candidates  for  graduation,)  were  much  gratified  at 
the  result,  and  behaved  with  the  utmost  decorum 
during  the  whole  time. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  do  not  see  that 
members  of  the  profession  have  any  great  ground 
for  complaint ;  if  females  are  willing  to  submit  to 
the  exposure,  and  pupils  feel  themselves  instructed 
by  what  they  see,  we  think  that  phj^sicians,  at 
least,  should  offer  no  objections.  We  strongly 
suspect  that  the  objection  to  these  experiments 
springs  from  some  of  those  *  opposition  factions, 
so  commonly  found  surrounding  and  impeding 
medical  schools.  This,  however,  is  merely  con¬ 
jectural,  and  may  be  wrong. 

Our  readers  well  know  that  this  method  of 
teaching  midwifery  is  fully  carried  out  in  practice 
in  Paris,  where  it  gives  entire  satisfaction.  But 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  so  much  prejudice 
will  be  excited  against  it  in  this  country,  that  it 
will  scarcely  prove  successful,  however  valuable  it 
may  be  intrinsically. 

[From  the  N.  Orleans  Medical  Journal,  May  1850.] 

The  Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal 
AND  Demonstrative  Midwifery. 

The  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  in 
his  February  number,  made  some  remarks  on 
Demonstratwe  Midwifery,  which  seem  to  have 
arraved  a  portion  of  the  faculty  of  that  city  against 
him.'  He  assumed  the  ground  that  the  plan  about 
to  be  adopted  (we  believe  in  the  Buffalo  Medical 
School)  “of  illustrating  obstetric^  instruction 
with  the  living  subject,  would  commend  itself  to 
the  cordial  approval  of  the  medical  profession  as 
well  as  others.”  In  this  it  seems  the  editor.  Dr. 
Flint,  was  mistaken  ;  for  the  card  inserted  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Journal,  and  signed  by  17 
physicians  of  Buffalo,  condemns,  in  strong  terms, 
the  practice,  and  says  “  it  merits  a  severe  rebuke  ;  ” 
because  they  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching,  unprofessional  in  manner, 
and  grossly  offensive,  alike  to  morality  and  com¬ 
mon  decency.”  They  conclude  their  card  in 
these  words:  “For  the  credit  of  the  medical 
profession,  we  hope  this  ‘  innovation  ’  will  not  be 
repeated  in  this,  or  any  civilized  community.” 

*Some  of  tlie  passages  in  this  and  subsequent  extracts, 
have  been  italicised. 


The  editor,  in  publishing  the  card  above  refer¬ 
red  to,  makes  some  very  just  and  sensible  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  subject,  and  remarks,  that  Buffalo 
contains  over  forty  practising  physicians,  and  out 
of  this  number  only  seventeen  had  condemned 
Demonstratwe  Midwifery ;  and  certainly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  democratic  principles,  we  are  left  to  infer 
that  the  practice  meets  with  the  approbation  of  the 
medical  profession,  even  in  Buffalo,  taking  the 
voice,  or  rather  the  silence  of  the  majority  as  a 
test.  We  cannot  speak  ex  cathedral  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  throughout  the  United  States  on  this  subject  ; 
but  we  believe  the  great  body  of  the  profession 
will  sustain  Dr.  Flint  in  the  stand  he  has  taken. 
Look  at  France,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  old 
world  for  light  and  authority  on  this  point ;  and  is 
it  not  from  such  points — places  where  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  labor  are  witnessed  by  the  student, 
and  demonstrated  by  the  teacher,  that  we  have  de¬ 
rived  the  first — the  best  principles  of  obstetrical 
science  ?  Who  has  ever  been  taught  the  true 
mechanism  of  labor  on  a  manikin?  We  com¬ 
menced  the  practice  of  medicine  with  some 
acquaintance  with  manikin  labor,  never  having 
witnessed  the  natural  process  :  but  we  found, 
when  brought  to  the  bed-side,  that  our  speculative 
knowledge  utterly  failed  us,  and  we  had  to  learn 
every  thing  de  novo. 

Hundreds  of  others  have  been  forced  to  confess 
—to  deplore  their  want  of  knowledge  in  obstetrical 
science,  just  at  the  moment — in  the  outset  of  their 
professional  career,  when  they  stood  in  need  of  all 
the  helps  to  advance  them  in  the  world.  With 
these  facts  fresh  in  our  memory,  and  many  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  in  favor  of  “  demonstrative  midwifery ;” 
and  we  contend  that  no  student  should  he  permit¬ 
ted  to  graduate,  or  at  least,  enter  upon  the  practice 
of  physic,  without  having  previously  attended,  un¬ 
der  the  instruction  of  his  preceptor  or  professor, 
one  or  more  cases  of  labor,  and  witnessed  and 
marked  all  its  various  stages. 

Without  any  desire  to  enter  into  this  controversy 
now  being  waged  between  the  Buffalo  editor  and 
a  part  of  the  profession  of  that  city,  we  could  not 
withhold  the  expression  of  our  honest  opinion  on 
this  question.  In  conclusion,  we  would  declare  it 
as  our  conviction,  that  our  teachers  of  medicine 
have,  heretofore,  devoted  too  much  of  their  lec¬ 
tures  to  theoretical  medicine  to  turn  out  competent 
graduates ;  practical  clinical  teaching  will,  ulti¬ 
mately  triumph  over  those  who  oppose  it  as  alike 
“grossly  offensive  to  morality  and  common  de¬ 
cency.” — Ed.  N.  O.  J. 


[From  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour¬ 
nal,  June,  1850.] 

Demonstrative  Midwifery. — We  are  surpris¬ 
ed  to  leaiTi,  that  an  effort  made  by  the  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  in  the  Buffalo  University  to  give  his 
class  clinical  obstetrical  instruction,  has  been 
denounced  by  certain  physicians  of  Buffalo,  as 
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“  wholly  miiieeessavv  for  the  purposes  of  teaching, 
unprofessional  in  tnanner,  and  grossly  offensive, 
alike  to  morality  and  common  decency.”  The 
plan  adopted  by  the  Professor,  which  has  elicited 
this  rebuke,  was  to  introduce  a  parturient  female 
into  the  apartments  of  the  Janitor  of  the  College, 
and  to  permit  each  member  of  the  graduating 
class  separately  to  examine  the  case.  This  was 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  Professor  and  of  the 
wife  of  the  Janitor,  i  f  this  course  violates  decency 
and  outrages  virtue,  then  the  practice  of  midwifery 
sliould  at  once  be  surrendered  by  medical  men. 
This,  we  presume,  is  not  desired  by  the  fastidiously 
decent  and  virtuous  gentlemen  whose  sensibilities 
have  been  so  much  shocked.  Tliat  unprofes¬ 
sional  persons  should  make  objections  to  obste¬ 
trical  demonstrations  is  no  more  surprising  than 
that  they  should  object  to  dissections ;  but  that 
medical  men  could  be  found  ready  to  arouse  or 
minister  to  popular  prejudice  against  unimportant 
means  of  imparting  professional  knowledge,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  indispensable  in  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  practical  medicine,  must  be  a  subject  of 
profound  regret  to  every  one  who  has  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  his  profession  at  heart.  Obstetrical  demon¬ 
strations  may  be  a  novelty  in  this  country,  but  in 
France  they  are  common,  and  though  conducted 
in  a  manner  far  more  repulsive  than  that  of  the 
Professor  at  Buffalo,  they  are  encouraged  for  the 
valuable  instruciion  they  afford. 

[The  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  of  .Tune, 
1850,  says,  incidentally,  in  reviewing  the  work  of 
Dr.  Bennett  on  the  Uterus  :  ] 

“In  relation  to  physical  examination,  either 
digital  or  specular,  Dr.  B.  believes  that  the  lauda¬ 
ble  sense  of  propriety  which  prevents  our  seeking- 
such  an  exploration,  is  often  carried  much  too  far. 
In  this  we  agree  with  him,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  such  an  examination  would  not  he  hinted  at 
where  the  attendant  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  It  is  this  “laudable  sense  of 
propriety”  that  has  been  so  .sorely  shocked  by  the 
re»rent  efforts  of  a  professor  of  obstetrics,  in  one  of 
our  schools,  to  teach  demonstrative  midwdfery, 
and  that  has  aroused  such  a  storm  of  virtuous  in¬ 
dignation  against  him.  We  confess  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover  wherein  the  enormity  consists, 
and  have  not  failed  to  uphold  his  course,  believing, 
that,  conducted  as  we  know  his  demonstrations 
were,  such  teaching  cannot  fail  to  prepare  the 
student  more  completely  for  his  responsible  station, 
than  any  amount  of  didactic  lectures.  We  com¬ 
mend  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  view  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  different  light,  the  manly  and  dignified 
defence  of  the  proceeding  as  published  under  the 
editorial  head  of  (he  March  No.  of  the  Buffalo 
Journal.” 


[From  the  Si.  I^ohIh  Medical  and  Suraical  .lonrnal  of 
July,  JS.jO.j 

Clinical  Oustjitrics.— During  the  past  winter,  rrof. 
James  P.  White,  of  the  University  of  Buftato,  introduced 
Clinical  Obstetrics  in  the  public  teaching  of  that  important 
branch  of  practical  medicine. 

A  female,  hy  lier  own  voluntary  con.senp  was  delivered 


in  presence  of  the  members  of  llie  graduating  class  ;  and,  as 
we  are  credibly  informed,  the  accouchment  was  conducted 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  propriety  and  decorum,  and 
gready  to  the  edification  and  improvement  of  the  young 
genliemen  present.  But  it  seems  that  certain  over-fastidi¬ 
ous  members  of  ttie  profession,  and  others,  in  Bulfaio,  with¬ 
out  the  least  regard  for  ihe  cause,  of  medical  education,  and. 
in.  ntler  ciolativn  of  every  irrinciple  of  medical  clhi.es,  have 
publicly  assailed  l)r.  White,  and  the  institution  to  which 
he  belongs,  in  the  harshest  and  most  unbecoming  terms — 
accusing  him  of  an  act,  at  once  unnecessary,  unchristian, 
and  unprofessional  •,  whereas,  in  our  humble  0{)inioii,  he 
is  obno.vious  to  none  of  these  charges,  but  deserves  to  be 
commended,  rallier  tlian  censured,  for  the  stand  he  has 
taken.  Wlintever  may  be  the  verdict  of  public  opinion  at 
present  in  this  matter,  we  hdve  little  doubt  but  that  the 
e.xample  here  set  will  be  followed  by  others,  and  that  ere 
long  it  will  be  as  universal  in  our  rollege.s  as  it  is  in 
transatlantic  sciiools. 

We  regret  that  our  limited  time  will  not  permit  us  to 
discuss  this  subject  at  iiresent,  but  wi;  cannot  allow  the 
occasion  to  pass  vvjthoul  recording  our  decided  and  un¬ 
qualified  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  those  physicians 
wlio  have  attempted  to  inliame  the, public  mind,  and  have 
taken  the  lead  in  creating  so  unneces.sary  an  e.xcitemc!)t 
on  this  delicate  subject. 

Demonstrations  of  this  sort  are  resorted  to,  as  are  dissec¬ 
tions  and  post-mortem  e.xaminations,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
living,  and  for  the  good  of  science,  and  not  because  they 
are  either  ple-asant  or  agreeable  in  themselves  ;  and,  while 
we  must  expect  to  encounter  some  degree  of  opposition, 
growing  out  of  the  prejudices  of  the  nou-|)rofessional, 
we  have  a  right  io  look  for  hetler  things  from  the  faculty 
themselves.  McP. 


I  From  the  Louisville  Medical  Journal,  for  June  b“a0.] 

Dk-monstrativk  Midwifery, — We  are  gratifiedi, 
in  seeing  that  the  Medical  Journals  of  this  country 
are  expressing  themselves  very  properly  upon  the^ 
recent  emeiUe  got  up  in  Buffalo,  by  some  seven¬ 
teen  physicians,  on  the  subject  of  demonstrative- 
midwifery.  In  addition  to  the  remarks  made  im 
the  May  immber  of  this  Journal,  very  excellent! 
and  appropriate  editorials  have  appeared  in  the- 
New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  Jcurual,  and  the  Western  Imncet,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Cincinnati.  The)'  all  speak  approvingly 
ol  the  course  of  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  in  the 
Buffalo  Medical  School. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  .sorrow  to  us,  that 
even  seventeen  medical  men  in  one  city,  could 
be  induced  to  sign  such  a  letter  as  the  one  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  and  to  the  character 
of  which  we  referred  in  our  last  number.  We 
can  easily  imagine  pjrecisely  such  professional 
esprit  du  corps,  and  enterprise,  as  were  exhibited 
by  the  immortal  seventeen  at  Buffalo,  manifesting 
itself  in  Rome,  against  Galen’.s  de.'-ires  for  ana¬ 
tomical  knowledge.  A  letter  could  ea.si]y  have 
obtained  numerous  signatures,  denouncing  post¬ 
mortem  examinations,  and  dissections  of  Die  hu¬ 
man  body,  as  “unprofessional  in  manner,  gro.s.sJv 
ofPensive,  alike  to  morality  and  common  decency,” 
subversive  of  the  public  virtue,  and  an  outrage 
upon  the  gods.  There  is  but  little  doubt,  that  jtfst 
such  exem[  lar.s  of  professional  honor,  advance¬ 
ment,  and  utility,  as  are  to  he  found  in  Buffalo, 

I  were  among  those  great  names  in  the  medicine- 
I  of  Rome,  who  drove  Galen  awav  from  the  city, 
j  and  kept  him  down,  until  the  fires  of  his  genius 
I  consumed  the  moths  that  flitted  around  the  flames 
’  of  the  reputation  of  the  illustrious  Greek. 
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Dr.  Wm.  Shippen  iiad  to  slum  tht*  tide  ol  just 
such  absurd  and  groundless  prejudi(;es,  as  the 
Buffalo  medical  protestants  urge,  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  io 'practice,  midwifery  in  Philadelphia-  A 
great  outcry  was  raised,  against  the  illustrious 
Shipper.-— his  attempt  was  looked  upon  as  “itis- 
professional  in  manner,  and  grossly  offensive  to 
morality  and  comimm  flecency:'’  but  jS.hippeu 
survived  these  “■ghostly  rappings,”  and  paved  the 
way  to  the  very  general  employment  of  male  ac¬ 
coucheurs.  By  the  way,  would  it  not  he  well 
enough  fur  the  seventeen  Buffalo  geiitlemeu  to 
consult  the  Rochester  rapping  folks  on  what  is 
“unprofessional  in  manner,  and  gros.sly  offensive, 
alike  to  morality  and  common  deceuev  ?  ”  Our 
Buffalo  indignaats  should  remember,  loo,  how 
neariy  Cotton  Mhthev  and  Boylston  carne  to  the 
loss  of  their  lives  by  introducing  inoculation.  The 
“inflammatory”  doctors  of  the  day  appealed  to  the 
“masses”  and  raised  a  storm. 

The  various  Medical  Jouvruds  vve  have  named 
above,  take  strong  ground  in  favor  of  tire  utility 
of  demonstrative  midwifery,  J  n  connection  willi 
that  point  we  have  no  kind  of  hesitation  in  .saying, 
that  there  is  no  department  of  medical  teaching, 
in  which  demonstrations — riclual  clinic.s,  are  more 
important.  The  eloquence  of  .Bufl’on  e.oiiid  not 
portray  lyv  description,  to  an  adult,  any  thing  like 
•as  correct  an  idea  of  an  elephant,  ns  a  child  would 
acquire  from  a  few  moments’  view  of  the  living 
animal;  nor  could  all  the  teaching  of  (Jazeoux  or 
Cluirchiil  convey  to  students  such  ideas  ot  the 
mechanism  of  labor,  as  they  would  derive  i'rotu 
attendance  upon  one  case.  We  have  been  often 
requested  by  students  of  tin;  medical  school,  of 
this  city,  for  permission  io  attend  upon  some  case 
of  obstetrics  with  us,  and  opportunities  love,  oc¬ 
casionally  occurred  for  granting  the  privilege. 
Some  of  these  students  were  young  men,  who  had 
graduated  witii  great  honor,  and  who  could  de¬ 
scribe  al!  of  B.aitdalocque’s  presentations  wit'n  the 
most  perfect  accuracy  ;  but  when  they  exemi  lec 


for  the  parUcukr  presentation  in  the  living  c.is 
they  were  unable  to  tell  whether  they  were  about 
to  encounter  a  hip,  shoulder,  or  head  pri  seutation. 
And  these  gentlemen  have  all  dcclaicd  that  thc\' 
derived  more  useful  knowledge  from  the  aciuali- 
ties  of  a  labor,  than  from  al!  tlieir  previous  in¬ 
struction.  Alunikla  instraciion  is  hut  the  shadowy 
form,  of  an  ohsteirical  clinic;  the  licmg  ca'ss  is 
ahsoiutdtj  esserUlnl,  to  tin.  proper  preparation  cl  a 
graduate,  for,  passing  into  practice,  and  all  efforis 
for  pa\  ing  the  \v:iy  tovva’’d.s  an  extend-’d  series  of 
demonstra'ive  midwifery,  shonki  be  hailed  by  the 
profession,  and  by  the  public,  as  laudabie  and 
worthy  of  ail  hom.a-  and  praise.  The  law  is  flerce 
upon  forced  resources  ku'  dissection;  but  neithcj- 
the  law  nor  public  seniimeiu  attempts  to  ilisinrb 
tho.se  voluntary  gifts  that  are  occasionally  besto  ^ 
upon  the  anatomist.  And  this  marks  the  Li^  **or 
demonstrative  midwifery.  If  females/kain  be" 
found,  who  are  uHling  t-o  make  themscl/es'Xfiart 
of  a  successful  course  of  obstetrical  iilsf^rtCtiou, 


they  should  be  encouraged  in  the  good  woik,  and 
those  medical  me;:,  who  ulterajit  to  obstruct  such 
progress,  and  who,  with  incendiary  motives,  lalk 
of  getting  lip  mass-meetings  on  the  subjeci,  de¬ 
serve  to  be  branded  as  nnworihv  members  of  a 
noble  profe.ssion,  and  a.s  recreants  to  the-  cause  of 
.science,  1‘hey  are  “  unprofessionai  m  manner, 
and  grossly  oflknsive,  alike  to  morality  and  com¬ 
mon  decency.”  U  is  the  duly  of  every  medical 
mau  to  advance  his  profession  by  every  means  in 
liis  power,  and  all  tlie  rescurce.«  of  teaching  will 
never  boast  of  preparing  neophytes  too  well  for 
practice. 

On  the  subject  of  the  morality  of  deuiuusimtivc 
midwifery,  we  exprcs.scd  our  views  in  th.e  May 
munbor  of  this  Journal,  and  we  are  convinced 
tliat  demonstrative  midwifery  may  be  so  lamducted 
as  to  be  of  vast  utility  to  studm.-ts.  and  be  quite  as 
medal  as  a  lecture  upon  chemistiy.  Those  fe¬ 
males  who  may  be  iiidirced  to  submit  themselves 
for  demonstration  are  not  necessarily  immoral: 
there  i.^  no  kind  of  immoral'ky  in  the' teacher’s 
desiie  to  ihoroughl\  (jualifv  his  .stude.g^-.  mu!  there 
can  be  none  in  liie  aspii'ations  of  tlie  students 
after  knowledge  that  is  of  tlu';  big'  est  importance 
to  them.  Whore,  tlien,  is  the  possibility  of  wrong 
to  anyone,  or  to  anything  in  thi.-;  matter?  We 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  demonstr.'itivc  midwifery 
will  be  an  essential  parr  of  medical  teaching,  and 
that  da}  will  assuredly  come,  a^  certainly  as  other 
eliiiioal  teaching  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
nece.ssary.  The  neeessit}  now  felt  cverv  where 
for  hospital  instruction — a  necessity  that  is  driving 
iuedica!  schools  to  large  cities — will  grow,  until 
demonstrative  midwifery  is  [tlaced  upon  a  secure 
basis. 

The  prudish  “  Mis.s  .Nhatictes”  of  Buflalu,  iiave, 
unintentionally,  conferred  abentffii  on  the  metiicai 
profession.  Their  excessive  modesty  and  shanie- 
facedness  liave  aroused  attention  to  the  subject, 
oi'  clinical  midwifery,,  and  this  aitention  will  ur.ge 
forward  the  good  work.  \¥e  can  ea.sily  nnagine 
an  innocent,  child- like  .simplicity,  that  would  pul 
pantalets  upon  the  legs  -fa  piano,  tind  tb.at  would 
screen  with  a  veil  every  thing  cap-able  of  exciting 
prurient  ideas ;  but  we  do  not  like  to  see  this 
excessive  flirtation  with  modc.stv,  introduced  into 
medical  teaching.  .A  tnisplaced  irritation  of  the 
blushing  organs  operated  upon  the  scvi  iitccn 
Buffalo  doctors,  and  iiuluccd  them  to  ea.ne  their 
tender  consciences,  by  a  pyof  est  May  the  flea- 
vens  smile  serenely  over  thei)'  inuoceiit  'ilumhers  ! 
But  while  they  sleep  with  flip  Van  W'inkle  devo¬ 
tion,  or  with  Barney  O-'Rierdon’s  “attention,” 
we  pray  them  not  to  disturb  medical  teaching 
with  their  snoring.  They  may  sleep  as  niuch  a.s 
they  plea.se,  but  the  profession  sltould  bo  awake. 

lamps  of  the  “seveutcoo’'  foolish 
out.  but  wc  wi>h  to  .see  the 
^continually  replenished,  so 
y  be  lighting  (ho,  path  of 


